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| NEWS OF THE WEEK. * 
saiaaccaeliaieeiiaen 
_ Government are gradually adding to their pro- 
gramme for the relief of unemployment. Although we 
are not satisfied that the task of overhauling the nation’s 
industrial apparatus is being taken in hand with as much 
thoroughness as it might be—for one thing financial 
V— policy as well as industrial policy should come to 
HE the rescue—we are extremely glad to recognize that 
the Government are working on right principles. 
(i They have accepted the very sound idea that a time 
Af of unexampled adversity may be turned to glorious 
gain if it be used to put the nation’s machinery in order. 
When the great recovery which we all hope for comes there 
will not be time to do this. We hope that the Govern- 
ment have by no means yet laid before the country the 
whole of the list of things to be done. On Monday, 
‘rt William Joynson-Hicks, the Minister of Health, 
spoke on this subject. "On Tuesday, Sir Montague 
Barlow, the Minister of Labour, gave a longer programme, 
don Wednesday it was the turn of the Postmaster- 
RF Gencral, 
2 * * * ok 
We will take, first, the speech of Sir William Joynson- 
BF Hicks. He said that, ultimately, he looked to the 


@— Dominions for a great increase of trade, but that could 
gp Rot come at once, and in the meantime work must be 
AP found at home. The Government were determined upon 
=f a large ¢ impaign of read and bridge construction. Upon 


+hy 1 ‘ 
‘iis the Government were prepared to spend some 


‘cant /°3 millions. The new expenditure would bring the total 











amount spent on roads since the War up to something like 
£40,000,000. Much road work would be done in the 
London area, in Essex, in Hertfordshire, and on the south 
side of the river. The London-Hastings road would be 
completed. A new road was being driven from Glasgow 
to Edinburgh, and he hoped that, before long, a new road 
between Liverpool and Manchester would be started. 
Among the new bridges, one of the most important would 
be that over the River Dee at Queensferry. It would 
be possible to place orders with the British steel trade to 
the value of between 2 and 2} million pounds, 
* * * * 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks then mentioned that there 
was believed to be about a million and a-half tons of iron 
and steel in the Ruhr which were ready to be dumped in 
this country as bankrupt stock. In his opinion the 
Government would be guilty = stupendous folly ~ 
if they allowed our own manufacturers to be hopelessly 
undersold by such dumping. “I take this opportunity 
of warning any who think they may make profit by 
purchasing this stuff that they will do so at their peril.” 
We cannot agree. In our opinion cheap material, 
provided, of course, that it is sound, would give a great 
fillip to exactly the kind of work that needs to be done. 
If more possibilities of construction were thus opened 
up everybody would gain, including the British iron and 
steel manufacturers as well as the unemployed. The 
Government should make a point of getting hold of 
cheap material. 

* * * * 

Sir Montague Barlow said on Tuesday that the three 
direct lines of Government effort were (1) unemployment 
insurance ; (2) trade development ; (3) relief schemes. New 
expenditure was to be undertaken to the extent of about 
£50,000,000 on productive work of which the chief items 
were (1) roads and bridges, 14 millions; (2) Unemployment 
Grants Committee, 10 millions; (3) Trade Facilities, 12 
millions ; (4) railway works, 10 millions. Among the 
schemes which came under the head of Trade Facilities 
were new ships, and the undertakings of the North Wales 
Power Company, of Messrs. Tata’s Company in India, 
and of the Tube Railway Companies. Sir Montague 
repeated, with less vehemence, what Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks had said about German steel. The Government, 
he stated, were alive to the danger of such dumping 
and ‘** would take ste ps to deal with it if necc ssary.” 


* ~ * * 


He appealed to the Trade Unions in the building trade 
to reconsider the rejected plan for admitting 50,000 
ex-Service men into the industry. Housing was being 
hindered by an acute shortage of skilled men. There is, 
we fear, no doubt about this whatever, and it seems to 
us most discreditable that in such times as these the 
building Trade Unions should try to maintain a position 
of privilege and monopoly for themselves and stand in 
the way of the countrys recovery. Sir Montague 
mentioned the schemes of the Great Western Railway as 
a good example of what the great Railway Companies 
proposed to do. The Great Western Railway Company 
will spend 10 million pounds in all, and the greater part 
of the work is being put in hand at once. 
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The £50,000,000 mentioned by Sir Moutague Barlow, 
of course, sounds a nice round sum, but it is 
desirable, if not necessary, to point out that a large part 
of this sum would have been spent in any case. For 
instance, the expenditure of the Roads Board and of the 
great Railway Companies would, for the most part, 
have been incurred if there had been no unemployment 
problem at all. The figure of unemployment is still 
unhappily rising. The week before last it rose by over 
five thousand, and on October 8th there were 1,251,600 
unemployed on the live registers. The highest point 
was reached on June 24th, 1921, when there were 
2,044,655, 

* a ” 3 

Finally, in this connexion, we must mention Sir 
Montague Barlow’s letter to the Times of Wednesday 
in which he said that he had been misunderstood as 
having promised a Government scheme of currency 
inflation. There was no such scheme. If that means 


that the Government see no need for any modification of 


financial policy they will do weil to reconsider the matter. 


The association of financial policy with the problem of 


unemployment has become urgently necessary. We 
venture to say that Mr. McKenna’s declaration, which we 
publish elsewhere, will create a new situation. He, 
of course, does not speak of inflation as a good in itself ; 
all he says is that the balance needs to be corrected. 
Deflation has been too much hurried, 

* * * . 


Although French pressure upon Germany has had 
the usual, the historic, effect of uniting factions which 
if left to themselves would never have found common 
‘ause, and although Dr. Stresemann’s Government has 
consequently acquired a certain appearance of strength 
which at one time seemed impossible, it must not be 
supposed that Germany is saved from the danger of a 
crash. The danger in its new phase is much more 
economic than political. The German Government could 
no longer pay the Ruhr workers for not working, but 
the industrial employers cannot pay for the work that 
would now be done if there were money for wages. Hence 
the announcement by the employers that they must 
close down the factories. In these circumstances of 
universal helplessness there is something like a race 
between the German Government and the Ruhr magnates 
to get control of the next situation. 

. * * * 

All parties in Germany, official and private, are con- 
vinced of the necessity of dealing with France. It is 
only a question of who shall be responsible—the Govern- 
ment or the magnates. The German Chargé @ Affaires in 
Paris made his bid on behalf of his Government on 
Wednesday. All that we know about his very important 
interview with M. Poincaré is that M. Poincaré declared 
that he could not negotiate till work in the Ruhr was 
resumed. As the resumption of work depends entirely 
on the possibility of paying wages, and as that possibility 
depends in its turn entirely upon a huge reform of the 
currency, M. Poincaré’s new non possumus apparently 
means that he will not help to restore the Ruhr even now 
that his original conditions have been fulfilled. 

* . ~ * 

The admirable letter to the Times from Lord Grey 
of Fallodon, which we summarized last week, has caused 
a strange outburst of indignation in Italy. The Secolo, 
which is now, of course, a Fascist newspaper, makes some 
remarks which may be taken as typical. It says—no 


doubt with sincerity, and that is the sad part of it—that 
Lord Grey was not writing out of conviction when he 
condemned Italian methods in the recent Janina crisis, 
but was trying to cover up the failures of the British 


—<—— 
Government, whose influence and prestige wins Sen 
Europe than they had ever been before. We have P ~ 
been friends and admirers of Italy and hope to sealant 
and we therefore trust we shall not be regarded as me 
speaking to a brief when we assure those Italians who - 
taking part in the anti-British outcry that Lord an 
did write with conviction and that he had no pu me 
whatever to serve except an overwhelming desire a 
Europe ruled by justice and the sanctity of eae 
observed. ” 

* * * a 

If our Italian friends would realize that the Vast 
majority of Englishmen are really intent upon Securin 
respect for the principle that there must be a Public Law 
in Europe, and that no Public Law is possible unless the 
signatories of the Covenant abide by their pledge to cop. 
mit no act of war without notice, there would be no 
risk of misunderstanding in the future. We may add 
that on Thursday, October 11th, at the Imperial (op. 
ference, the Dominion Prime Ministers all insisted upon 
the necessity of strengthening the hands of the League 
of Nations. General Smuts described it as “ the only 
hope of the world.” : 

* * % % 

Public opinion here is genuinely disturbed by the 
recent spectacle of the Ambassadors’ Conference, after 
seeming to agree with the League of Nations, bolting off 
with the bit between its teeth and requiring Greece 
to pay to Italy the*full £500,000 which she had pro- 
visionally lodged as an indemnity. Nobody even pre. 
tends that the guilt of Greece had been proved. 
Convenience took the place of justice. The Permanent 
Court of Justice was thrown over. We have no doubt 
that Lord Crewe protested, but he was overruled and the 
Council of the League at Geneva was on the point 
of departure and could do nothing to save this 





eleventh-hour situation. The incident will not be easily 
forgotten, and, in our opinion, the Government would do} 
well to take the public into their confidence and show 
either that we have misinterpreted the facts or that they 
deplore the facts as much as we do, but were unable/ 
to prevent what happened. It is most important for 
it to be generally known that the Government are not 
complaisant towards sinister manoeuvres which make 
a Public Law of Europe impossible. 

* * * * 

It seems quite possible that Fascismo is_ passing 
through its most important crisis since the passing oi 
the electoral law. The Grand Fascist Council met on 
October 12th. At it the dispute in which Signor Mussolini 
supported Signor Massimo Rocca against the Executive 
Committee of the Fascist Party, and which led to the 
Committee’s resignation, was revived. It looks indeed, 
as if this dispute is becoming a test between 
the intransigent members of the party, who feel that the 
only part of the Fascist task which has not yet been 
accomplished is a complete division of the spoils, and 
Signor Mussolini and his supporters, who fecl that the 
Fascist task of reconstruction is only now beginning 
Already it seems that Signor Mussolini has definitely 
declared for reconstruction, and that he is determined 
to break the Fascist tyranny in the _ proviness 
and gradually to get back to constitutional rule. Two 
striking symptoms of this have been his negotiations wit! 
the General Labour Federation, which is the representa 
tive of the Italian trades union and guild movement, 
and his efforts to get the militia under his personal 
control. The negotiations with Labour are a particl 
larly hopeful sign, for they point to his independence 0 
the interests of “big business,” and his determination tg 


case 








lead Italy along the road of social reconstruction, 
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The result of the crisis may be said to have been a 
triumph for Il Duce, but a triumph which he had to buy 
yle cost. Although he had his way against 
the extremists at almost every point at issue, yet he had 
to reappoint them all to high office. Thus the obvious 
danger of Fascismo splitting on the hard rock of recon- 
struction has not been so much solved as shelved. All the 
men who have opposed Signor Mussolini are still in power, 
and sooner or later they or he will have to give way. The 
question whether Italy shall take part in the forthcoming 
Tangier Conference is causing considerable trouble. On 
Tuesday it was announced that Italy’s request for par- 
ticipation had been refused. But on Wednesday the 
Times announced that Italy had made no formal request 
for admission to the Conference. However that may be, 
it is clear that Italy desires to participate and that the 
opposition to her doing so comes from France. We cannot 
urge too strongly that the British Government should 
press for Italy’s inclusion. Whatever her legal rights may 
be, there can be no doubt of her moral right, as a Mediter- 
ranean Power, to be represented at such a conference. 


at a consideral 


¥ * * * 

The situation in Palestine shows little promise of 
amelioration. The High Commissioner, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, is still making efforts to induce the Arab popula- 
tion to take part in the government of their country. It 
will be remembere? that the attempt to set up a Legisla- 
tive Council was frustrated by an Arab boycott of the 
elections. This year the Government attempted to sct 
up an Advisory Council, but again the Arabs refused their 
co-operation. Now, Sir Herbert Samuel has proposed to 
establish an “ Arab Agency,” which would balance the 
“ Jewish Agency ” which is already in existence, and act 
as an advisory body to the Government. But again the 
Arabs have refused to co-operate. Thus, for the present 
the British Government must continue unassisted in its 
task of administering the country under the mandate of 





the League of Nations. The High Commissioner reiterated 
the Government’s intention to abide by the Balfour 
Declaration of November, 1917, promising Palestine as a 
national home for the Jews. It still looks as though Arab 
co-operation is hardly to be expected as long as this is 
the declared policy of the Government. The one bright 
side of the picture is that material prosperity is said to be 
returning to the country. 
* * * * 

Speaking last Saturday at Birmingham, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain wisely insisted that economy in national 
expenditure was as important as ever. The Government 
had to contemplate the possibility of diminishing returns, 
and it would be foolish, as things stood, to count upon 
any further reduction of taxation in the near future. 
It would be necessary to rely upon savings to balance 
the cost of the remissions in taxation already made. 
There was certain to be a reduction of at least £50,000,000 
in revenue, 

* * * * 

There seems to he real danger that the dispute between 
the Ministry of Health and the doctors may lead to a 
deadlock and a wholesale resignation of doctors from the 
panel. It will be remembered that the Minister of Health 
has offered the doctors a capitation fee of 8s. 6d. for a 
three-year contract, or 8s. for a five-year contract ; that 
the Insurance Committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion have rejected this offer as inadequate ; and that the 
Approved Societies under the Insurance Act are opposed 
to paying more than 7s. 3d. Thus, the Minister of Health 
is in the position of a seeker after a middle way between 
the strongly opposed views of the doctors and the 
Approved Societies. On Thursday, when we go to press, 
a conference of panel doctors is meeting, and it is 


expected that it will confirm the policy of refusing 


the Minister’s offer. 
* * a a 


The Labour Party’s National Executive are expressing 
their view of the whole question in-a pamphlet. Their 
recommendation is roughly that the conditions of 
panel practice should be improved from the patient’s 
point of view, and that a free choice of doctors 
should be given, in return for which the present amount 
of the capitation fee, 9s. 6d., should be retained. The 
Labour Party’s National Executive state that they have 
satisfied themselves that the financial assets of the 
National Health Insurance would permit of this scheme. 
If this is really so, it would appear that there is something 
to be said for a solution along these lines. But, as Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks has repeatedly stated, the whole 
question of National Health Insurance is ripe for review. 
The essential thing seems to be to arrive at some agree- 
ment in order that the work can be carried on for the next 
contracted period (either three or five years), so that a 
Royal Commission may have time to investigate the 


whole situation. 
* * - * 


Congratulations are due to everyone concerned on the 
success of the new broadcasting licensing scheme. When 
the scheme was put into operation it was computed that 
there were 200,000 unlicensed “listeners.” Already, in 
answer to the Postmaster-General’s appeal, no fewer than 
170,000 have taken out licences. Thus, the British 
Broadcasting Company has at a stroke had its number of 
licence-holders, and hence its income, doubled. More, it 
has once again been proved that the British public is 
more than willing to conform to an obviously just and 
necessary regulation if the issue is put clearly and 
straightforwardly before it. 

* * * * 

Canada, in the person of two anonymous donors, has 
made a generous gift to the British nation. No. 10 St. 
James’s Square, which has been in turn the house of 
Chatham, Derby, and Mr. Gladstone, has been presented 
to the British Institute of International Affairs, with an 
endowment of £8,000. The Institute was founded after 
the Paris Peace Conference to provide a focus for the 
study of international affairs in this country. A library 
and map-room are to be established in St. James’s 
Square, and suitable conference rooms where discussions 
may be conducted are to be equipped. Thus Canadian 
generosity has both preserved a historical house for the 
nation and provided headquarters for the important work 


of the Institute. 
+ * * * 


A really fine and imaginative idea was put into practice 
when the Fell and Rock Climbing Club handed over 
the title deeds of some of the most beautiful mountains 
in the Lake District to the National Trust. The gift 
represents the Club’s memorial to those members who 
were killed in the War. Never was a more appropriate 
or better conceived memorial. It is only by such acts of 
altruism that we shall be able to preserve the beautiful 
places of this overcrowded island of ours. Fortunately 
the love of natural scenery is one common to most 
Englishmen. Indeed, the names of Kirk Fell, Great 
Gable, Great End, and Glaramara will recall rock climbing 
to many more than will be reminded of Wordsworth ; yet 
to the minority the fact that these mountains have played 
so important a part in a great movement of English 
literature will immensely enhance their value as a gift to 
the nation. 

* %* * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 102%; 





Thursday week, 102§; a year ago, 100}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
PRESS COMBINATIONS. 


FPFXHE public mind has been greatly perturbed by the 

purchase of Sir Edward Hulton’s group ef news- 
papers. The transfer of these newspapers from one 
proprietor to another would not, by itself, have caused 
public anxiety ; what has made everybody talk about 
the matter is the fact that the Hulton papers have 
passed into the hands of two great, and apparently 
growing, newspaper pluralists—Lord Rothermere and 
Lord Beaverbrook. 

That the area of free competition in newspapers 
should thus be so greatly reduced and the power of the 
syndicated Press be, apparently, so greatly increased, is, 
unquestionably, a subject of regret.  Instinctively 
and this is a very good sign and probably points to the 
ultimate remedy—the mass of newspaper readers dislike 
the idea of their daily ration of news passing under the 
eontrol of one or two men. They like competition 
because they know it secures them that freedom of 
choice which they desire. The reader likes to feel he 
-an, if he so desires, go elsewhere. But we are approaching 
the point when to go elsewhere means finding the same 
newspaper under an alias ! 

It may be said that this is a matter which will soon 
cure itself. No newspaper can long afford to offend its 
readers, and so the subjection of the reader to his news- 
paper is, in fact, illusory. Unfortunately, this view of 

, the situation does not represent the present facts. When 
{ newspapers were merely, or, at any rate, chiefly, traders 
in news, the reader was the all-important person. Now, 
however, newspapers, though they, of course, still want 
bigger circulations, want more, and think more about, 
advertisements. When they have secured, by 
various devices, the vast body of readers which is the 
sine qua non of their existence, they do not worry about 
That 
not half so serious a matter as the failure to get the lion’s 
share in the appropriation for advertisement made by 
Tear and Ravel, the popular 
When a newspaper can get £1,000 for one of its adver- 
tisement pages for one day, and would suffer no per- 
ceptible loss of revenue through the temporary dropping 
of 5,000 readers, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
acsertisements occupy the position of the predominant 
partner. The fact is that the popular daily paper of 
to-day is, in the last resort, a huge trade catalogue in 
which the news, a serial and a certain amount of literary 
matter, all collected and presented regardless of cost, 
are given almost gratis to the public on condition that 
they will allow “the accompanying advertisements ” 
to be set before them at their breakfast tables or on their 
way to work in train, tram or “bus. The effect of this 
arrangement, and of the resulting supply of so much 
expensive news and so much reading matter very cheaply, 
is that the reader instinctively feels that he cannot rebel. 
Ile knows himself to be one of a million and knows that 
his penny a day is of very little account. 
either forgets all about it, or else adopts a 
** sombre acquiescence ” in his grievance. 
Though the movement towards the trade-catalogue 
newspaper has had so bad an effect on the reader's posi- 
tion, and has, as it were, bribed him into submitting to the 
Joss of his former control, there is a still stronger influence 
at work to deprive the reader of his influence over what he 
reads. Newspapers are more and more passing into the 
hands of millionaires—of men, at least, who are so rich 
cither from the multitude and importance of their jour- 
malistt: ventures, or from their great outside interests, 





once 
is 


the loss of some five or six thousand readers. 


Messrs. dressmakers. 


Therefore he 
mood of 


—— 
that their preoccupation is not to sell their Papers, but 
influence public opinion in a particular way—be that ms 
. political, financial, or social. Croesus has found out te 

power, that unstable, illusory, and yet all-con - 


: ; : Wellin 
quality, is to be found quite Pelln 


as much in paper as jn ool 
or iron, or brass, or oil. He buys newspapers, and Will my 

f »A Ss VW 
them even at a loss because either thev give 


him 
Lanai “ager iag Dower 
directly, or else they give it indirectly throug 


h the poli: 


ticians or the business men who will exchange influenc 
. . ‘f 
in the things they control—i.e., seats in Parliament 

A, 


Pecrages, Honours, and Policies, advertisements, Mate- 
rials of production or financial facilities—againg the 
influence wielded by the proprietors of newspapers, ) 

Again, it is not too much to say that the up-to-dg, 
millionaire feels almost as much “ out of it ” if he contro 
no newspaper as he would feel if he were without a Rol. 
Royce, or a collection of the latest “ fanev ” in pictur 
china, drawings, or furniture. Press influence is, in fact » 
precious luxury to the millionaire. Press reactions a 
very quick, and the man who wants to make a new or ol 
play boom, to increase the vogue of a painter to whom he 
has taken a faney, to “ bring on” a young politicig 
whom he wishes to patronize, or to “ down ” a states 
who has repelled his advances in the matter of a peerage 
or a pet political scheme, is pleased to watch the effect 
a paragraph or two thrown by his order into the humay 
ant-heap. If he has anything of the mischief-maker in him, 
he finds it amusing to watch the insects scurrying about jy 
disordered perturbation! In former times the newspaper 
proprietor, even if his paper was a source of great wealth 
did not like to offend readers by such freakishness. That 
consideration does not deter the man half of whose wealth 
comes from elsewhere, and who at any rate feels that, as 
long as his advertisement contracts are going up and 
enabling him to pay large sums for clever people to tick 
the popular palate, the loss of even 10,000 serious readers 
need not worry him. 

We cannot say exactly how and where the remed 
will come, but come it will. One way, curiously enough, 
will be through the good type of rich men, of whom, 
though it is not a popular view just now, we ventur 


to say there are plenty. As has been proved by th 


|} example of Major Astor, the chief and controlling pr- 


prietor of the Times, there are means of meeting syndica- 
tion by stabilization. These means have been adopte: 
and are being developed by Major Astor, and throug 
them the Times will be insured against falling into t! 
hands of any combination 
dominate a large part of the newspaper world. 
Times will remain the independent paper it now is 
paper which makes it its supreme business to sell it 
readers not only the news, and the whole news, but als 
sincere comment on that news. There 
velopments, which will mitigate the evils of syndication. 
It may turn out, for example, that broadcasting will act 
as a corrective of a real Press monopoly if this should eve 
be attempted. Again, we may be on the edge 
revolutionary development in the matter of newspaper 
production. 


such as those which now 


+ 
the 


of som 


An historian of the Roman Empire, when he had 
described the inertia caused by the monopoly of power 
enjoyed by the later Roman Emperors, and had dwelt upon 
the tideless and stormless sea that lapped the footstoo! 
of the throne of the Caesars, went on to predict how this 
monopoly would end. All the time the man who was t 
overthrow the placid tyrant was “ creeping round the bas 
of the Alps ” with the fatal dagger in his girdle. So ther 
may be at this very moment in London some eager young 
man with a mechanical invention in his pocket which will 
free the Press and its readers from the dread shadow of @ 








universal syndication. 
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DEFLATION MEANS UNEMPLOYMENT. 
a 
MR. McKENNA’S ENDORSEMENT. 


7E have Mr. McKenna’s leave to publish the 
W correspondence which has passed between him 
and Mr. St. Loe Strachey in regard to the following 
article on “ Deflation Means Unemployment.” Mr. 
McKenna, with that courage which has always dis- 
tinguished him in support of the principles in which 
he believes, endorses the view put forward by the 
Spectator, and tells us that in his opinion it is 
correct. To receive such an imprimatur from a man 
yho is admitted to be one of the greatest of finan- 
dal experts, and who joins the instinct for states- 
manship with practical experience in the regions of 
banking and finance, is no small matter. We agree most 
wholeheartedly with his 








declaration that ‘A policy | 


either of inflation or of deflation should never be adopted, | 


except as a corrective,” and we most sincerely trust that 
before long the Government and their financial advisers 
at the Treasury and the Bank of England will become 
converted and will realize that “ the degree of unemploy- 


ment at any given time will always furnish a test of the | 


right medicine to be applied ” ;— 


** Spectator’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
My Dear McKenna, 
Will you look at the enclosed article and let 
me know if in your opinion it is on sound lines? 
The scheme is so largely based on your poignant 


danger to the State. 
There always is some percentage of trouble and malaise in 
the human machine ; but if that trouble goes beyond a 
certain point we cannot rest till we have found a remedy. 


Unemployment is like disease. 


To be specific, when there are over a million unemployed, 
the unemployment problem overwhelms all others. There- 
fore what is needed is State action to find work for the 
“out of work.” But whenever the State acts you have 
to ask the question, ‘ What will it cost and where is the 
money to come from?” Therefore we need make no apology 
for considering the financial side of the unemployment 
question before we make specific suggestions as we intend 
to do later for setting the unemployed to work. We 
believe it can be shown that by a proper handling of the 
financial situation, not only the money to undertake 
Public works, but also a road to trade recovery, is dis- 
coverable. To understand this aspect of the problem we 
should look at the origin of our present unemployment. 
We hold with financial experts like Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
Keynes, and others, that a great deal of the present un- 
employment, possibly the whole of it, is directly due to 
the policy of deflation. Deflation means suddenly and 
arbitrarily decreasing the amount of liquid cash and 
credit, the funds that is which are free for the uses of 
trade and industry—the pool of ready money which 
when contracted causes a fall in prices, and which when 
increased makes them rise. 

Here, of course, we are on very delicate ground. 


| Inflation is admittedly a bad thing—almost as bad a 


and searching warnings as to the effects of deflation on | 


industry that I am most anxious to make sure that I have 
not deviated from the principles of sound finance. 
Yours very sincerely, 


October 9th. J. Sr. Loe Stracuey. 


36 Smith Square, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
My Dear STRACHEY, 
I have just read your 
“Deflation Means Unemployment.” 
I think you are profoundly right 


admirable article, 
May I say that 
in speaking of 





unemployment as the overwhelming problem, and further | 


that your analysis of the financial side of the question is 
correct? Falling prices, not due to an increase of output 
but to restriction of credit and purchasing power, must 
cause loss in trade and unemployment. I am glad that 
you do not minimize the evils of inflation, but there can 
be no question that deflation is not less injurious, 
policy either of inflation or of deflation should never be 
adopted, as you justly say, except as a corrective, and 
the degree of unemployment at any given time will always 
furnish a test of the right medicine to be applied. 
Yours sincerely, 
October 12th. R. McKenna. 


i ings supreme, the overwhelming problem, politica] 
and social, is unemployment. Some unemploy- 
ment you are bound to have in a large and old community 


like our own—a community in which there is 
not the space for development that exists in 
hew countries. Also, in every large population 
there are bound to be a certain number of people 
who are either wholly or partially unemployable 


by reason of ill-health, temperament, or bringing up. 
When, however, as is the case now, unemployment rises 


far above this inevitable minimum, and a huge number of 


people who want nothing better than to be employed 
cannot find work, there is certain to be trouble, unrest, 
These perturbing conditions may at 
amount of unemployment 
anxiety, but even acute 


and dissatisfaction. 
any moment, while a large 
prevails, cause not merely 


A | 


| frightened and the policy of deflation was adopted in a 





thing, indeed, as deflation. What we want is a stabili- 
zation of values. We want our measuring-rod for values 
to be as unalterable as possible. Then we have the ideal 
basis for sound trade. Trading is a nightmare when you 
have to manufacture at one seale of prices and sell 
at another. You calculate to produce a commodity 
for sale at £3x a ton, and when you have done so you 
find that the price at which people are able and willing 
to buy has gone down to £2x a ton! In practice we see 
that when deflation takes place and the quantity of liquid 
money is reduced, unemployment immediately follows. 
The industrial and productive speculators—we use the 
word in no bad sense, but merely in that of “ fore- 
lookers ’’—have to draw in their horns. Take for example 
the years 1919 and 1920, when for various reasons there 
was considerable inflation. The which no 
doubt had originally been brought about by the War, 
had been aggravated by subsequent policy. Our financial 
experts at the Bank of England and the Treasury got 


conditions, 


flurry of anxiety and depression. It was right to check 
the inflation, but it was wrong to continue the deflation 
long after inflation had ceased by maintaining a seven 
per cent. Bank Rate for a full year. We not only raised 
a bar to industry by this long-continued high price at 
which money could be borrowed for trade purposes, but 
we hurried up the paying-off of the floating debt which 
is largely held by the Banks. Remember that as a rule 
money is borrowed for the very purpose of setting people 
at work. Therefore the more money costs to borrow, 
the less it is used, and therefore the less people are set 


| to work. 


The answer sometimes made to this line of argument 
is that if the check of deflation is not applied, there will 
too much work and that this over-pro- 
duction. This means, the argument goes on, that you 
will produce things for which there is no market. You 
will produce easily enough, but you will be unable to sell. 
We believe that to a very great extent this argument puts 
the cart before the horse. In a world which wants so 
much of the products of industry, wants, that is, with 
such pathetic eagerness to exchange, you will find, if 


be will cause 
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your machinery of exchange is not impaired or destroyed, 
that if you have got something to sell you will always be 
able to dispose of it, for the very good reason that there 
is always somebody else in some other part of the world 
who is madly keen to sell the things which he has produced. 
Therefore in the end you will be sure to get together and 
do business—provided, of course, that the mechanism of 
exchange has not broken down. But one of the chief 
ways of destroying the mechanism of barter and exchange 
is to deflate. The way to facilitate such exchanges 
is to maintain a stable standard of value. Under our 
present financial policy we are, without exactly meaning 
it, deflating and so altering the standard of value by 
withdrawing the ready money available for the employ- 
ment of labour. This is how such accidental deflation 
works in practice. The Government has got a large 
floating debt in the shape of Treasury Bills, which are 
mainly held by the Banks. The Government can fund 
this debt and make it into a permanent loan by borrowing 
from the public, in which case as every paying off of 
a bank loan destroys a deposit the money available to 
expend in trade is diminished. Hence by funding a 
good deal of money is withdrawn from the uses of com- 
merce. On the other hand the Government may pay 
off ripe Treasury Bills by issuing new ones and in that 
case there is no reduction of deposits. Or they may 
even borrow the money to pay off such bills from the 
Bank of England, in which case there would be an 
immediate increase of deposits. The banks do not want 
to keep their deposits unused. Therefore, when these 
deposits are increased they lend them to traders at a 
reasonable rate. The result is that it soon becomes 
fairly easy to get money in order to start new industries 
or enlarge old ones. This means starting men at work 
and so reducing unemployment. 

So far all seems smooth sailing. But there comes a 
difficulty. It is quite obvious, to apply the analogy of 
medicine to the body politic, that though medicine 
will do good taken in reason, you can easily take too 
much of it. If you stop paying off your debt or increase 
your borrowing (which is the same thing), you might not 
only contract enormous loans, but might also so stimulate 
the rush to found new businesses and to employ more 
people that the prices of labour and of production 
generally will soar, and with them the values of all 
commodities. Exchanges would be limited by these 
high prices and there would be a terrible dislocation of 
industry. People would be asking so much for their 
manufactured goods here that when they exchanged 
them for raw products abroad the amount of raw products, 
measured by weight and volume, brought in, would be 
greatly decreased. Through this the total product of 
commodities would be reduced and unemployment would 
be brought back by another road. 

What is the way topreventthis ? Ithas been suggested 
that the State or the Banking authorities should always 
watch and take action on the unemployment figures. 
If they find that unemployment has been reduced to 
the irreducible minimum, say, in a country like this, 
about 1 per cent. of the population, then the time has 
come to pay off floating debt, or not to borrow 
(which once again is the same thing), and also to raise 
the Bank Rate. 

On the other hand, as long as there is unemployment, 
the Government may safely, and without thinking about 
foreign buyers, help trade by not frittering their money 
away, as Sheridan put it, by paying their debts. That 


ironic jibe is, in truth, less fantastic than it sounds, 
or, rather, is not fantastic if the intention behind it 
is good business, and not fraud as it was with “ poor 
Sherry.” 





, — 

A tabloid parable will easily show what we Mean 
Smith is a manufacturer with a very large busine 
a business which involves the holding of large and 
freehold premises of all kinds. These premises are 
mortgaged, at £200,000 at 5 per cent. interest. Smith, 
owing to good trading in a particular year, has made 4 
profit of £200,000. That being so, he has got to conside 
what he will do with it. The timid men on the board o 
directors of Smiths, Ltd., will say: ‘‘ We have always 
felt crushed by the thought of those awful mortgages 
It is true that the mortgagees never bother us; but, 
surely, the thing is to pass the dividend for one yeg, 
and pay off the £200,000.” The wiser members of the 
directorate, however, will demur—‘‘ No, no, don’t |e 
us do anything of the kind. If we pay off that £200,099 
we are putting out our money at 5 per cent. But y 
know well that on a conservative estimate, if we put it 
into our business, and develop our trade, as it has beep 
shown we can develop it, with firms in Guatemala and 
Greenland, Cochin-China and Celebes, we shall lp 
able to make at least 15 per cent. and very probably 
20 per cent. In view of these facts, we should be betray. 
ing the interests of our shareholders if we played the part 
of the man in the parable who hid his master’s talent 
in a napkin instead of employing it fruitfully in business, 
By all means let us pay off the £10,000 which our lawyers 
say the mortgagees would like paid off. But the rest of 
the money should certainly go back into the business, 
especially as it will enable us to keep our hands together 
and not cause the misery which would be produced 
if we contracted our business instead of enlarging it.” 





In other words, wise people, while they do not lightly 
contract huge mortgages or debenture stocks, are against | 
paying off when such things already exist. They want | 
to do more business, not partially to go out of business, | 
as it were, by paying off encumbrances which they can 
perfectly well carry. Of course, if they see a way of 
reducing the interest of those encumbrances, they will 
take it; but that is a perfectly different matter from 
paying off capital charges. 

If we apply this to the present situation, the Gover: 
ment, while unemployment stands at the terrible figur 
it does, will not pay off debt. Instead, they wil 
reborrow to pay any debts that have to be paid off 
and, again, will prefer to increase the floating debt to 
funding it. But they will not do this unwisely « 
unthinkingly. The moment unemployment has beet} 
got rid of or reduced to the irreducible amount, they} 
will revert to their previous policy and carry out ther 
prime ideal of stabilization—that is, of correcting, first 
deflation, and then, if necessary, inflation. 

But though we do not doubt that by this handling @ 
the financial situation a very great deal of unemployment! 
will stop automatically, the thing will not go as quick! 
in action as it does in thought, speech, or writing. W 
shal] not get back to the conditions of employment whit 
we had in 1919 and 1920 by the unsupported action 
the Exchequer or of the Bank of England. The artilic 
depression we caused by raising the Bank Rate wa 
very rapid, but the revival, though we feel sure it will tak 
place if we reverse our financial policy, will be slowe 
Meanwhile, if we do nothing, the unemployed will eith 
be starving or will be supported in a way whi 
will be injurious to them, injurious to the nation, am 
essentially extravagant. We are beginning to {a 
the winter months, always a time of unemploymel! 
with a million true unemployed, and these conditions a 
likely to last at least six months, and, very possibly, 
year—even if the Government take action at once 
before the false move towards deflation has _ bet 
corrected. 
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In a subsequent article we shall try to point out the 
best ways of putting the unemployed on essential work. 


J. Sr. Lor STRACHEY, 


THE OBJECTIONS TO PREFERENCE. 
F we do not misjudge public opinion there is a reaction 
from the first and very natural desire to consider 
ourably schemes laid before the Imperial Conference 
for making the British Commonwealth more closely 
united and more nearly self-supporting. The very fact 
t certain proposals for fiscal changes come from the 
Dominions is enough to ensure not only the most friendly 
consideration for them, but a desire to agree with them 
if agreement should be humanly possible. Nobody, for 
instance, can have read Mr. Bruce’s detailed scheme 
for a complete preferential system, involving Protection 
for most of the Empire’s industries, without respecting 
his enthusiasm and his fine intentions, But the more 
such schemes are considered the greater the difficulties 
and disadvantages appear to be. 

It has always been so. Many of those who in years 
gone by supported Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
(being constrained to do so by the attractiveness of the 
ideal perhaps even more than by economic conviction) 
felt bound to withdraw their support when they fully 
appreciated the objections and the dangers. The truth 
is that you cannot help one man by a tariff without 
simultaneously injuring another—and generally a good 
many others. Free Trade in the long run holds the 
field because it is much less unfair than any other system. 
In commercial and industrial life there are innumerable 
cross-currents of interest; Free Trade leaves these 
alone, so that they do not become worse than they 
need be of their very nature, whereas any plan of 
Protection with preferential tariffs in its attempt to recon- 
cile the cross-currents makes many of them worse. 

Nearly a generation has passed since Mr. Chamberlain 
introduced his policy for a closer economic union of the 
Empire, and we suspect that to vast numbers of the 
new voters Tariff Reform now little more than a 
name. Let us, then, look at the reasons why Tariff 
Reform was rejected. In order to give preferences on 
Dominion products (with the exception of a very few 
things) it would be necessary to tax food. You cannot 
give a preference on staple food-stuffs unless you put 
a tax on staple food-stuffs now imported free from 
foreign countries. Mr. Chamberlain frankly admitted 
this. “ You must tax food,” he said. Now it has been 
proved in the past, and it probably would be proved 
again in the future, that the vast majority of Englishmen 
simply will not consent to the taxation of their staple 
The amount of the duty on foreign imports 
would, of course, be added by the importer to the price, 
The cost of living would go up. The Government have 
avoided this difficulty for the present by confining their 
proposals for preference to a very small scheme indeed 
that does not affect staple food-stuffs. They have 
suggested preferences by the unexceptionable method of 
knocking off existing duties. The figures of Dominion 
trade show, however, how necessary it would be to tax food 
in general from foreign countries if the Dominions were 
to be given preferences on what they chiefly produce. 
Of our imports from the Dominions food-stuffs are 
valued at £197,000,000 and raw materials at £113,000,000. 
The value of manufactures from the Dominions is only 
£19,000.000. 

It will be said, of course, that it is a good thing to 
hut out the foreigner and buy from our own kith and 
in the manner which 
would gladly support 


o 


fav 


tha 


is 


foods. 


If things would work out 


fariuif Reformers imagine, we 


their policy ; but we are convinced that Tariff Reformers 
insufficiently appreciate the whole character of our 
trade. If foreigners were excluded from our markets 
they would also cease to buy our goods, because goods 
are paid for by goods. This fact is often not imme- 
diately visible, because the exchange of goods is circuitous 
or is postponed. It is a fact nevertheless that you cannot 
cease to buy without also ceasing to sell. To some 
extent the loss might be made good by increased trade 
with the Dominions, but there would be other losses 
which could never be recovered. A vast amount of 
British capital is invested abroad and the replenishment 
of British capital in this country depends upon the 
success of those foreign undertakings. Again, a large 
part of our wealth has been built up upon the ship- 
building and carrying trades which depend upon the 
freedom of our ports. If we inflicted injury on ourselves 
in these trades we should also be inflicting injury on 
the Dominions by reducing our volume of trade and 
therefore our purchasing power. Finally, it is important 
to remember that what we always want in trade is the 
confidence that comes of stability. There would be no 
stability about preferences. They would be at the 
mercy of the political changes and chances which are 
threatened with every fresh General Election. 


ia 

M. POINCARE’S PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 
rXHIS phrase is said to be current at the moment in 
Europe. It represents fairly accurately this week’s 
phase of the interminable Franco-German conflict. To 
each new turn of events France presents an attitude 
blankly negative. On June 7th last she refused Germany’s 
offer of her entire industrial system as a pledge on the 
ground that passive resistance in the Ruhr was still 
going on. Three weeks ago passive resistance ceased ; 
then M. Poincaré insisted that nothing could be done 
because individuals in the Ruhr refused to work for 
the French. Now the French assert that 
the German population is showing itself ready to work, 
but still M. Poincaré makes no proposal by which he 
may hope to get those reparations which he has so often 

declared were his sole object in occupying the Ruhr. 
Lord Curzon has stated officially that the British 
Government will do nothing until M. Poincaré 
moved. The French attitude seems to be one of stubborn 


themselves 


has 


indecision; the British of resigned helplessness. The 
only gleam of good news comes from Belgium. The 


Belgian reparations plan, which was presented last 
May, is at last to be considered by the Reparations 
Commission in Paris. There is nothing very original 
in this plan, which represents a half-way house between 
the French and British schemes. Its main feature is 
the participation of the Reparations Commission in 
German industrial, commercial and agricultural enter- 
prises. But there is one important difference between 
it and many other plans for reparations settlement. 
M. Jaspar, the Belgian Foreign Minister, has asserted 


that the German Government is in agreement with 
certain features of the scheme. We do not know if 
these features are the most important or the most 


insignificant. Hence, this piece of news is to be valued 
not so much as providing a to international 
agreement on reparations as a sign that the Belgian 
realizes that Germany’s assent and co- 


way 


Government 
operation are absolute prerequisites for the aj] plication 
the very faintest hope of 


of any scheme which offers 


he if ee 
obtaining actual reparations payment. It is said that 
the French Government does not take the scheme very 


seriously, and has only consented to its consideration 





out of politeness to Belgium, 
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We do not know if the scheme is acceptable to the 
British Government in principle or in its details, but 
if it does indeed hold out some hopes of a settlement 
by consent with Germany, we should make every effort 
to align our policy as closely as possible to that of 
Belgium. We should meet, as it were, the mediator 
in the Anglo-French dispute half-way, so that when 
the inevitable time for a general settlement does arrive, 
it wili not be this country which finds itself isolated on 
the Reparations Commission. We cannot say more of 
the Belgian plan until some important considerations 
become clear. Would, for instance, the proportion of 
the Spa agreement still stand for the division of any 
scaled down reparations payment? But we are happy 
to put on record this genuine attempt by Belgium to 
reintroduce constructive elements into the reparations 
discussion. 

Meanwhile the situation in Germany is developing 
almost exactly as we ventured to predict it would. 
Under the fierce pressure of the French occupation 
centripetal tendencies are beginning to balance centri- 
fugal. Dr. Stresemann achieved a notable triumph 
when he secured the passing of his Extraordinary Powers 
Bill by the Reichstag. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that for the moment Germany will not break up. 
The French policy seems to have been calculated to 
make Dr. Stresemann’s position impossible and to secure 
the triumph of a coalition of the Schwer Industrie (Herr 
Stinnes) and the reactionary parties (Count Westarp). 
It has always been supposed that if such a combination 
came into power nothing could avert a conflict with the 
Socialists. Hence, French efforts to discredit Dr. Strese- 
mann have defeated their own object in that they have 
revealed him as a true national leader, and probably the 
one leader acceptable to the opposite camps of the 
German nation as their representative in the struggle with 
France. As long as the German Government can say 
with truth that their position is being made impossible 
by France, so long will they have a chance of remaining 
in power. 

But the situation is still extremely precarious, par- 
ticularly now that the Ruhr industrialists have decided 


to close their works. It is still only too conceivable that | 


we may see before Christmas either a Communist or, far 
more likely, a new autocratic Germany. 


CAN THE FARMER SAVE HIMSELF ?—IIL. 
FARMING IN DENMARK. 

\ HATEVER be the answer from our own country, 

the answer that comes to us from Denmark is 
plain enough. Not only can the Danish farmer save 
himself, but he has already done so—and, incidentally, 
his country, too. Agriculture has been, as we all know, 
the salvation of Denmark. Without Protection, without 
subsidies, without any direct State help except such 
information and supervision as any intelligent Ministry 
of Agriculture would make it its business to supply, with 
a poor soil and a poor climate, in a small and wind-swept 
country, the Danish farmer has achieved a degree of 
prosperity for which, as an English writer recently put it, 
the world is still a little puzzled to account. In Denmark 
you see farming in a new light. To eyes which are 
accustomed to the uncertainty and unevenness of English 
agriculture, to the sight of some well-cultivated and 
well-managed farm separated by no more than a boundary 
fence from the foul and the neglected, to the contrasts 
in the quality of the stock that goes to market, and often 
(in outward appearance at least) of the farmers who 
go with it, to the many different types of farm buildings 
and their widely different states of repair—to eyes, in a 





— 
word, which are accustomed to our English ways, th, 
general uniformity of the Danish system, except in the 
one matter of size of holdings, is almost Startling, B : 
of the high level of the farming and the prevailing air - 
contentment and confidence there can be no question 
Those comfortable, well-built farmhouses, with thei 
substantial barns and homesteads, scattered so thickly 
over the bare landscape, the general cleanness of the 
land, the well-kept appearance of the cattle—al] these 
signs only confirm the fact which one knew already by 
report, that the Danish farmer on the whole is doing Well 
When deputations of farmers go to visit Denmark, net 
only from this country, but from every country in which 
farming is important, when books are written on th 
subject and official reports made, there is only one 
inference: that the Danes have somehow become one 
of the leading agricultural nations of the world. Whey 
Danish bacon and Danish butter and Danish eggs ay. 
consumed in thousands of English households, jt jg 
because the farmers of Denmark have somehow learnt 
to produce goods of almost unvarying excellence, and to 
put them without waste upon the market. 

Is all this, as some writers on agriculture would say, 
a matter of no consequence to English farmers? Is it 
not worth their while to consider how it is that a little 
nation occupying a small and rather diflicult country 
on the other side of the North Sea, a nation who in 
character, tradition and temperament are not unlike 
ourselves, have been able in the last thirty years or so 
to raise their farming to so high a degree of profitableness, 
while ours, as we know, is suffering from severe depression ? 
Already twice this year the leaders of the Farmers’ Union 


have made deputations to the Prime Minister to demand | 


some sort of State assistance. In the interview of last 
week, Mr. German, the President of the Union, spoke of 
“the growing chaos in the industry.” He quoted with 
approval the opinion of one of the responsible and well- 
informed leaders of the agricultural workers that “if 
agriculture is allowed to go under, it will be impossibl: 
for us as a nation to survive such a disaster,” and that 
“ agriculture must have assistance if it is to carry on. 
He warned the Government that if assistance was refused 
the Union would have to give its members the only possibl 
advice as to the conduct of their industry on an economic 
basis, namely, to discharge as many men as possible and 
resort to pasture or ranch farming. It was not in any 
way as a threat that this statement, so he assured us, was 
made. It is alarming to think what Mr. German might 
say if he ever took to threatening. It was merely his 
way of placing before the Government the gravity of th 
issues that are involved. But the contrast in any cas 
is sufficiently remarkable. On the one side of the North 
Sea agriculture is the foundation of the national prosperity 
On the other, it is in a condition of growing chaos ané 
must have immediate assistance from the State, so th 
leaders of the Union say, if it is to carry on at all. Hov 
are we to account for so great a difference ? 


In considering the system of Danish agriculture tw0| 
curious facts are to be observed : first, that its prosperity | 


began at a very recent date, and, secondly, that it wa 
founded, according to the testimony of the Danes them 
selves, upon an English model. 

Fifty years ago, when English farmers were still enjoy: 
ing a state of high prosperity—though it was soon t 
come to an abrupt end—Denmark was suffering from tht 
effects of such national disaster and humiliation as W 
in England have never known. Defeated in wal, 
deprived of nearly half their territory, disorganized 
and burdened with a heavy debt, what expect® 
tion can the Danes of that day have had of the 
new era that was coming? If at the age of ten, m4 
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yein of high prophecy, I could have told my grandfather 
_who, like most Englishmen of his day, was keenly 
interested in agriculture— that forty years hence I should 
be going with a party of English farmers to Denmark to 
inspect their fields and farms and bacon factories, he 
would, I fear, have laughed at me. To Englishmen of 
that day Denmark was known only for three things, 
all of them of a romantic kind. It was the country of 
bluff sea-dogs who had once had the temerity to invade 
this island. It was the country of Hamlet and the 
famous castle of Elsinore. It was the country from which 
a beautiful Princess had just come over. In that romantic 
but unhappy land, with its wretched soil and bleak 
climate—a country of moor and marsh and sand-dunes 
and great waste forests—what hope could there be of an 
agricultural revival? You might almost as well look for 
it in the Highlands of Scotland. 

It was in the beginning of those black ’eighties, of which 
the memory still hovers like some hateful ghost in the 
minds of English farmers, that the Danes embarked on 
that great experiment which has gradually transformed 
their farming system. In the year 1882 at Hjedding, in 
West Jutland, a small group of landowners and farmers 
founded the first farmers’ co-operative dairy. They were 
inspired, as I have said, by an English example. They 
had studied the history and methods of our “ Industrial ” 
Co-operative system, or the Consumers’ Co-operative 
Movement, as it is now called, which was then entering 
on the later stages of its great career, and their aim was 
to apply these English co-operative methods to the 
problems of Danish farming; and English farmers who 
visit Denmark are still occasionally puzzled by references 
made at complimentary banquets to the Equitable 
Pioneers of Rochdale, those twenty-eight poor Lancashire 
cotton-weavers out of whose obscure efforts eighty years 
ago the great co-operative movement, which was to have 
such unexpected developments—especially in the agri- 
cultural world—originally sprang. 

In the early ‘eighties, when this first experiment at 
Hjedding was made, the Danish farmer was probably 
suffering from as severe a depression as English farmers 
have ever known :— 

“He was not only suffering’ (we are told*) ‘‘from the extortion 


of the distributing agencies of his own country; he was being 
ground out by the competition of the large scale agriculture of 


America and the tariff legislation of Germany. . . . The 
Danish farmer of that day was almost as individualistic in 
his business dealings as is the American farmer to-day. Each 


peasant made his own butter. He sold it as best he could. He 
had to rely on the food traders who canvassed the country. Or 
else he sold it in the neighbouring town. The process was costly ; 
the returns received were uncertain.” 

It all sounds curiously familiar. But with the founda- 
tion of the first co-operative dairy a change came. The 
experiment made at Hjedding was immediately successful. 
Within six years from its inception co-operative dairies 
were being built all over the country. To-day there is 
a dairy in almost every parish. Altogether there are now 
over 1,200 dairy societies with a turnover of 21 millions. 

Five years after the beginning of the dairy system came 
the establishment of the first co-operative bacon factory, 
built at Horsens, in Jutland, in 1887. Here again the 
success was immediate. Within ten years the number of 
these factories had increased to 25. To-day there are 46, 
of which, I am told, only two or three have ever been in 
difficulties, All the rest have done well and paid divi- 
dends to their members from the beginning. 

Let me give a short account of one of them. The 
famous Frederikssund factory was started in the year 
1894 with about 500 members, all living within a radius 
of about twelve miles. Its members were required to 
enter into a five years’ contract with the society to deliver 
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to the factory all the bacon pigs they fatten, except 
what they needed for consumption in their own house- 
hold. In the first year of business 12,000 pigs were 
supplied. In the second year another 500 members had 
joined the society and 81,000 pigs were supplied. To-day 
there are more than 4,000 members, and pigs are delivered 
at the rate of 2,500 a week. All the money required, 
both for the building and extension of the factory, which 
was borrowed from the Agricultural Bank, has now been 
paid off and large reserves built up; but during the 
thirty years of its existence it has never failed to pay 
dividends to its members—the dividend now amounting 
to about 10s. a pig—in addition to the current. market 
price. It is not surprising to hear that the annual meeting 
of a society of this kind is one of the principal events of the 
farming year. On the morning of the day we spent at 
the Frederikssund factory the road was blocked with the 
long procession of Danish waggons, light four-wheeled 
vehicles, drawn each by a pair of stout horses and driven 
generally by the farmer or his wife, waiting to deliver 
their loads of pigs. Before nine o’clock that day 500 
pigs had arrived, and I well remember the reply given 
me by my companion, a successful English farmer, the 
chairman of a county branch of the N.F.U., as we walked 
round the factory together and I asked him what he 
thought of it all: “‘ Well, I’m overwhelmed! I never 
dreamed of anything like this.” 

No one, indeed, can visit Denmark without becoming 
aware of the strength and importance of these great 
societies. Their turnover amounts to 50 millions a year. 
Practically the whole of the agricultural trade of the 
country is in their hands. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence they have had on the growth of Danish agri- 
culture. Other influences, no doubt, must be taken into 
account. The Danes have possessed for more than half 
a century a magnificent educational system, and their 
famous high schools have been of incalculable value to 
the population of the rural districts. Their land system, 
too, under which 90 per cent. of their holdings are free- 
holds, acquired on easy terms through the great credit 
societies, is probably one of the best in the world. But 
the influence in each case has been indirect, helping 
them to the establishment of that system of co-operative 
trading which English farmers have hitherto found it so 
difficult to imitate. It is upon the success of this system, 
and not directly upon education or land tenure, that 
Danish prosperity has been built. And this method of 
trading has spread, as is well known, into other countries 
with widely different systems of land tenure and far less 
educational advantages than the Danes have enjoyed. 
In Sweden and Norway, in France and Belgium, in Holland 
and Switzerland, in Ireland, and to some extent in Scot- 
land, in Canada, in South Africa, in Australia, and in 
parts of America the system of co-operative marketing 
has been steadily increasing. In Germany, where the 
great system of co-operative credit was first begun, the 
great dairy produce societies and sugar beet factories 
had shown before the War extraordinary growth. Only 
in England, of all the great agricultural countries, has 
the success of co-operative trading been in doubt. In 
the matter of agricultural co-operation, as the corre- 
spondent of the Times recently expressed it, England 
lags far behind. 

Are we then to assume that there is some disqualifica- 
tion of temperament or tradition, or even of land tenure, 
that makes it impossible for us to set up a system of 
agricultural co-operation in this country ? In the opinion 
of Lord Ernle there is no ground for thinking so. In 
an article which he contributed just a year ago to an 
agricultural journal, Lord Ernle wrote :— 

“The only defence which farmers can offer to food inports is 
to combine in a co-operative association of growers and distributors, 
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Each solitary farmer, standing aloof from his neighbours, pits his 
individual strength against the organized production of the world. 
~ a By co-operative methods our farmers could sell more 
cheaply to consumers, pay living wages to their men, and _ yet 
make Lene profits, or profits where none at present exist. It is 
only the National Farmers’ Union who can start the movement 
with any prospect of success. . Once successfully launched 
it would make converts every day. In the hands of the National 
Farmers’ Union there is no reason why it should not triumph 
here as it has done in Denmark.” 

For the moment let me shield myself behind Lord Ernle’s 
high authority and leave over for yet another week a 
more exact consideration of this problem. 


Puitie MorRRELL. 


MIRACLE OF INSULIN. 
[By a Patrent.] 
HE diabetic patient gradually drops out of things; 
he cannot command energy or concentration for 
work. He has no “ steam up,”’ and becomes progressively 
weak. His vital engine, so to speak, has to fall back, first 
on three cylinders, then on two, then on one. And the 
unpleasant part of it is that his mind lags with his body. 
His interests leave him one by one; he is conscious of a 
failing in curiosity and sympathy ; even his affections are 
dulled. It comes rather as a shock to him to discover that 
his human reactions are determined by internal secretions, 
that an increase of a decimal point in the sugar in the 
blood can drive out pity and emotion. Still it must be 
granted to him that if, like the optimist, he bears other 
people’s misfortunes with equanimity, he is generally 
equally apathetic about his own. 

If he is curious about anything at the moment it is 
naturally Insulin. This modern miracle may affect him 
very intimately. It cannot be described as a cure, since 
its effects are not lasting, and a continued or intermittent 
treatment is necessary to keep the patient in tolerably 
good health. Still it revitalizes him, and as long as it is 
available he may enjoy life. It is not surprising that 
the patient is a little sceptical at first. He is shown a 
white watery solution, a preparation from the pancreas 
of cattle, and told that a few drops of it injected under 
the skin will re-establish his body and give a new structure 
to his mind. This bovine element, he is asked to believe, 
will dispel the bovine in him and restore those fiery par- 
ticles which distinguish man from the ox. And it is per- 
fectly true. I have tried it, and I know. The mediaeval 
chemist who experimented on a diabetic patient with 
Insulin would have been burnt or apotheosized. It is the 
nearest thing that has yet been discovered to the elixir 
of life. 

On Saturday I had two injections, and on Sunday 
morning I found that I was standing up, without giving 
it a thought, to shave. It was probably the first time for 
five years that I had done anything standing up which I 
might have done sitting down. I no longer felt “ as if I 
had been born a hundred degrees below par.” I felt 
sociable, responsive, and clubbable again. If the poison 
disappeared as fast as this, I would soon be singing in my 
bath or running upstairs to bed. It is difficult to describe 
the sense of well-being and escape after the first few 
injections. One of my early Insulin dreams is to the 
point. The dreams of sick men and convalescents are 
generally allegorical, and easy to interpret where the 
imagery is of inhibition. This dream was of a coach in 
which I ought to have been a passenger, but for some 
reason I had dropped out. I seemed to have been 
running behind it for an eternity, and had given up all 
hope of catching it up, though it was a question of life 
and death. Then at last I saw the long white road far 
ahead of me as clearly as in a map, with a hairpin bend in 
it which would bring the coach to within a hundred yards 

of where I stood, I had only to follow an easy path across 
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a common, and it would meet me and pick me y 
would be an addition of the waking consciousness : : 
that there was a signpost where the short cut left rd 
high road, bearing the inscription, “ Insulin.” But, sub. 
consciously, this was what it amounted to, 

But what of the general effectiveness of Insulin 9 Ho 
many of the thousands of patients suffering from diabet, 
can hope to be benefited by it ? Under the pres " 
ditions, it is to be feared, relatively few. Insulin as | 
have explained, is a treatment, not a cure. One's first 
hope was that after a series of injections the functions of 
the pancreas would be restored, and that one woulg he 
able to carry on without its help. But the hope proved 
an illusion. It has been found that if the Temedy jg 
withheld the symptoms quickly reappear and become 
progressively more serious, which means that Insulin 
must be given continuously, or intermittently ; other. 
wise, all one gains by it is a temporary reprieve, Th, 
main obstacle is the cost—the cost of the preparation, of 
medical attendance, and (this is the most expensive 
item) of the estimation of blood-sugar. That is to say, in 
the case of most patients, if we except panel patients and 
profiteers, the financial strain must prove prohibitive, 

Thus the question of the benefits of the discovery 
resolves itself into an economic problem. The outlook js 
a little brighter than it was. To begin with, the cost of 
Insulin is less ; the minimum expenditure in an average 
case is now estimated at 25s. a week. Then it seems that 
the medical profession is becoming reconciled to the 
idea of a patient being trained to administer the dose to 
himself. This will reduce the cost of the treatment by 
about sixty per cent., though it will not remove the pre- 
liminary expense of the course in which the control of the 
dosage, dietary tolerance, and such essential precautions 
are estimated in the individual case. But the greatest 
economy of all may be the discontinuance of the blood- 
sugar test. A few months ago merely to breathe such a 
suggestion was accounted heresy. Now it appears that 
the most cautious pundits are discussing whether its 
continuance will be “ necessary in every case.” The in- 
telligent diabetic patient, who generally knows more 
about his inside than any physician, is probably the best 
judge of that. One may trust him to keep within the 
margin of safety; he is more likely to give himself too 
little Insulin than too much. But it is only natural that 
the tendency among the profession has been to exaggerate 
the perils of Insulin; they are afraid of the ignorant and 
indiscriminate use of it. Most of us have heard a great 
deal about the alarming symptoms following an overdose, 
but it is not generally known that if glucose, in the form of 
orange juice or candy, is administered, the evil is 
exorcised as by a magic spell. 

These are comforting reflections. I remember my first 
blood-sugar test a few years ago at a London hospital 
cost me five guineas. The charge is now reduced to 
thirty shillings, and there is a prospect that it may cease 
to become a recurrent expense. Better still, there is 4 
reasonable hope, though we must not be too sanguine, 
that a preparation of Insulin will be discovered that may 
be taken by the mouth. Still, with all these relative 
economies and the loosening of restrictions, it cannot be 
said that the treatment is at present available for the 
man of ordinary means. The dramatically therapeutic 
properties of Insulin—in most cases, not in all—are un- 
deniable ; but its application is limited. One hears of 
panel patients who are received in special wards in some 
of the large hospitals, but it is doubtful if many of them 
manage to keep the disease in check after they ar 
released. The bulk of diabetic patients never see Insulit. 
To benefit by it one must have a charitable doctor with 
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exceptional gifts, or a large purse, But these limitations 
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be permanent. Something must be done, and no 
ll be done, whether by Government help or 
yivately endowed institutions, to exploit the discovery. 
fe a year or two we should be able to calculate its large 
sgsregate effects on disease and mortality. 


(Hf MEETING OF THE LIFE MEMBERS 
OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


N Friday, October 12th, the first meeting of the Spectator’s 
Life Members was held at the Hotel Cecil. Mr. Strachey 
opened the proceedings by asking Major John Astor of the 
Times to take the chair. In doing so, he said what happiness 
it gave him to meet the Life Members of the Spectator face 
t) face. He had always felt that an editor was in the 
sition of a man standing by an open window and shouting 
into the dark, He knows that there are people there, and 
that they can hear what he has to say, but he does not know 
what the response will be, because he can get no message 
fom them directly. He spoke of Major John Astor as the 
man who “ gave the nation back its Times,” and pointed 
out the appropriateness of Major Astor taking the chair at 
such @ meeting as that of the Spectator Life Members. 

Major Astor then addressed the meeting. He said: 
“Tam not going to waste your time by trying to explain 
to you why I am here. I am here because Mr. Strachey 
asked me to come. I have a very great personal regard 
for Mr. Strachey, and I consider it a pleasure if not an honour 
to preside at this meeting of those who have been so wise 
as to become Life Members of the Spectator. We all appre- 
ciate what Mr. Strachey is doing. He means not only to 
give us the benefit of his wise comments on current affairs, 
together with those of other writers who view the world of 
politics from a similar standpoint to his own, but also to 
give the hospitality of his columns to sincere and genuine 
expositors of other points of view. He knows, and I heartily 
agree with him, that however sound a judgment is, it is all 
the more convincing if it follows upon a concrete statement 
of both sides of a question. I think this method, whenever 
it has been tried, has been welcomed by the serious reading 
publi. We none of us doubt Mr. Strachey’s ability to 
hold his own in controversy with all comers. Further, I 
think we like to see him proving himself and justifying our 
faith in him, and his every success is @ source of real satis- 
faction to us.” 

He then went on to speak of the importance of independent 
journalism, a subject which he is going to put before the 
readers of the Spectator in an article in a forthcoming issue. 

Mr. Strachey then gave his report on the position and 
prospects of the Spectator. After touching on the success 
of the Life Membership scheme, he stated that the loss of 
income which was last year incurred by the drop in price 
from 9d. to 6d. had been more than compensated by a 
notable expansion in advertisements and a no less notable 
rise in circulation. He said, however, that like all other 
newspapers the Spectator was anxious for a greater circula- 
tion and so for greater influence, and he asked Life Members 
as friends of the Spectator to do all that was in their power 
to assist him to attain this greater circulation. 

He stated some facts and figures which had been obtained 
as the result of a questionnaire which was sent out last 
spring to a large number of Spectator readers. The first 
question that was asked was whether readers found the 
“News of the Week” of use as a summary of world affairs ; 
94 per cent. answered “ Yes,” 14 per cent. “* No.” The rest 
were non-committal or left the answer blank. Seventy- 
three per cent. thought that the Spectator was wise in devoting 
space to Mr. Evelyn Wrench’s notes on the English-speaking 
peoples, and only 8 per cent. thought the reverse. Eighty 
per cent. of the readers were in favour of Nature articles. 
Another question was whether readers made a practice of 
passing on their copies of the Spectator to others. No less 
than 80 per cent. stated that they did so, and in many 
cases to more than one person. Mr. Strachey said that he 
was delighted that they did so, for it brought him into 
touch with many readers who could not afford to pay 6d. 
& week for the Spectator. He read out an answer to this 
question received from New Zealand. It ran: “ Yes, to 


cannot Dé 
doubt Wi 


and ending with a Unitarian minister and a Communist 
railway porter.” 

In answer to the question whether our readers would 
like any new features, and if so what, many had said that 
they would like a signed article each week by a prominent 
and really independent man. Mr. Strachey said that the 
Spectator was going to publish such articles during the autumn. 

Mr. Strachey then threw out several suggestions for dis- 
cussion by the Life Members in the latter part of the meeting. 
He said that he and his editorial staff had been delighted 
to find from answers to the questionnaire that what the 
public liked best were the editorial and leading articles, 
Book reviews and literary articles came next, and the “ News 
of the Week” paragraphs a very good third. 

Many readers had asked for more space to be devoted to 
science. It was for this reason that the Spectator had 
already published several articles by such prominent men 
of science as Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Julian Huxley, and the 
Spectator meant to publish more. 

Mr. Strachey ended his speech by contrasting the position 
of the proprietor of a single independent newspaper with 
that of one of the groups of the syndicated Press. The 
independent editor “ cannot hitch his little wagon to fifteen 
or sixteen stars. He must be content to push it along as 
best he can at the edge of the kerbstone, watching as he does 
so the great procession of Coroneted Chroniclers of News and 
Comment seated in their gilded cars of state :— 

‘Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of trust-made thought go by.” 

Perhaps some day the little wagons would turn and meet 
syndication with stabilization. The thing was not impossible 4 
but till then the Spectator would be content. ‘“ As long as 
we maintain the confidence of our readers and can rely upon 
the special advice and support of our Elder Statesmen we 
have nothing to fear.” 

There then followed a general discussion by the Life 
Members present of the points which had been raised by 
Mr. Strachey. Speakers touched on the possibility of more 
space being devoted to Local Government, the ‘“ Other 
Side” in Theology, women’s topics, matters of importance 
to readers overseas, and so on. Mr. Strachey made it clear 
that, although he valued nothing so much as the advice and 
suggestions of the Life Members, he could not, of course, 
regard those present in any other way than as specimen 
readers, and he must in every case be guided by what he 
believed to be the wishes not only of them but of all the 
readers of the Spectator, The question whether space should 
be found for a weekly acrostic was discussed, and the Life 
Members by a small majority recommended that this should 
not be done. But we should be grateful to any of our readers 
who would let us have their views on this subject. 

At half-past four tea was served, and Sir Walter Lawrence 
moved a vote of thanks to Major Astor for taking the chair, 
After the motion had been seconded by Mr. Eric Gore-Brown 
and carried unanimously the meeting ended. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD, 





By Evetyn WRENCH. 
N last week’s Spectator Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C., the 
distinguished Canadian publicist and lawyer, asks 
me exactly what I mean by the phrase “ free nationhood 
within the British Commonwealth ”—one of three alter- 
native political courses which I stated some weeks since 
lay before Canada. Mr. Ewart then proceeds to put the 


following questions :— 

‘** Does he suggest that the political status of Canada should be 
precisely the same as that of the United Kingdom, and that the 
only political association should be allegiance to the same King ? 
In other words, does he mean that Canada, in its relation to the United 
Kingdom, should be precisely the same as was Hanover to the United 
Kingdom during the reigns of the Georges? If this is not his 
meaning, What else can it be? For some years I have been asking 
these questions in Canada (for the contradictory phraseology 
has been widely current there), so far without having received 
even an attempt at reply. Perhaps I ntay get some light by 








half-a-dozen people, beginning with a professor of Greek 








extending my inquiry to the British Isles,” 
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Mr. Ewart is well known throughout Canada as a very 
acute dialectician, and it is with some trepidation that 
I venture to reply to him. Legal “ terminological 
exactitudes ” have naturally a terror for the layman, 
but if he will permit me to answer his question in ordinary 
everyday English this is how I would respond to his 
invitation. 

. * * * 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is a living thing 
which changes from year to year and has by no means 
reached finality. Behind the closed doors of Downing 
Street the assembled Prime Ministers are in all probability 
now discussing this very question of future inter-Empire 
relationships. I think that since the War most students 
of the Empire’s constitutional development would say 
that henceforth Canada, or any other self-governing 
Dominion, should have exactly the same political status 
as the United Kingdom, or in the words of General 
Smuts in the Assembly of the Union of South Africa : 
“ As the result of the Conference in Paris the Dominions 
in future would, in regard to foreign affairs, deal through 
their own representatives. The Dominions of the 
Empire would in future, therefore, stand on a basis of 
absolute equality.” 

* * « * 

To answer his second query do I suggest “ that the 
only political association should be allegiance to the same 
King”? No. The Crown must inevitably be the chief 
link, but I imagine that Mr. Ewart would agree in 
designating the Imperial Conference also as a “ political 
association.” I will not include the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, for there is a strong section of 
opinion overseas that desires to abolish appeal to this 
body, and it is by no means sure that the creation of a 
single Imperial Court of Appeal would be created to take 
its place. We come back, therefore, to frequent Imperial 
Conferences as the vital link in keeping the members of the 
Britannic Alliance, to use Mr. Richard Jebb’s phrase, in 
close touch with one another, apart from the possibility 
of each Dominion having a resident Minister in London 
in intervening periods, 

* * . * 

Unless the Imperial Conference becomes an annual 
fixture and there are resident Dominion Ministers in 
London, it is difficult to see how it will be possible to 
ensure “continuous personal cabinet consultation ” 
between the Dominion Governments and the Government 
of the United Kingdom, as Mr. Duncan Hall points out in 
his instructive volume, The British Commonwealth of 
Nations. The Chanak episode last autumn, consequent 
upon the Greek débacle and Mr. Lloyd George’s famous 
cable to the Dominions, demonstrated in striking fashion 
how essential is this “continuous personal cabinet 
consultation.” 

- * * * 

To answer Mr. Ewart comprehensively would require 
many pages of this journal, and consequently the 
Spectators distinguished Canadian correspondent must 
pardon the limitations of space imposed upon me. He then 
asks me whether I mean “ that Canada, in its relation to 
the United Kingdom, should be precisely the same as was 
Hanover to the United Kingdom during the reigns of the 
Georges” ? To that my reply is a negative, for the 
very good reason that it is impossible to compare the 
relationship of two democratically-franchised self-govern- 
ing States in the British Commonwealth like Great 
Britain and Canada in the present year of grace with 
eighteenth-century Great Britain and Hanover. Mr. 
Ewart is doubtless familiar with the struggles of the 
people of Hanover to obtain a liberal constitution in the 
nineteenth century up to the Treaty of Prague, when the 
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country was annexed to Prussia. 
therefore that there is no analogy 
before 1837 and Canada to-day. ‘ 

* * * 
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He must Tealize 
between Hanover 


The trouble with so many people is that they se 
to want a written constitution for the British Empire 
which, thank heavens, we do not possess. In me 
twentieth century in the British Empire we are creating 
something as much in advance of the politica] eh 
ceptions of the day as was the American Federation 


in the eighteenth. Mr. H. G. Wells does not overs 


, ate 
the case in his thoughtful paper on the future of the 
British Empire in the October issue of the Empire 


Review (and in parenthesis I should like to congratulate 
Commander Locker Lampson on the wonderful improve- 
ment he has effected in the Empire Review; nowadays 
no writer on Imperial subjects can afford to be without it) 
when he remarks, “all these things made the Roman 
Imperial System as new a thing in human experience 
as the United States of America, or the present British 
‘Empire,’ both of which, I hold, are new species, 
fresh beginnings without any true affinities in the past,” 
and again, “these new systems arise not to inherit, 
but to supersede.” 
. * * * 

No individual can define the exact future growth of 
the British Commonwealth through the remainder of 
the twentieth century. We can, however, reassert our 
belief that the foundations on which the Britannic 
League of Nations rests are sound ones, and that in its 
reconciliation of the two apparent opposites, independence 
and united action for the common good, it has blazed a 
trail along which the builders of the other League of 
Nations, so painfully facing the inevitable problems of 
youth, will have to follow. The task of the artificers 
of the British World-Commonwealth—and in referring 
to the British Commonwealth I am only dealing with 
the Mother Country and the self-governing Dominions— 
is simplified by the fact that the great majority of the 
populations they are dealing with are English-speaking 
and possess the Anglo-Saxon “ complex.” In weighing 
the evidence, such as it is, in favour of a continuance 
of the existence of the British Commonwealth we should 
be foolish if we ignored the imponderables. The English 
language, and literature, an ancestry which came from 
the British Isles for the most part (although this does 
not, of course, apply to Ficnch Canada and Dutch South 
Africa), English law, a love of sport, a similarity of 
institutions and a common outlook on life—these con- 
stitute the strands of Empire, the imponderables, 
whieh it is impossible to over-estimate. 

~ * . * 

The announcement of Mr. George Harvey’s resignation 
from the post of American Ambassador in London was 
not altogether a surprise. For a long time it had been 
realized that, like his predecessor in office, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Harvey had found the cost of his position extremely 
heavy, besides which it was known that the Ambassador 
desired to return home before next summer’s Presidential 
eampaign. During his two and a-half years in London 
Mr. Harvey has rendered great services to the cause of 
English-speaking friendship. After the outburst of 
cordiality between the United States and _ ourselves 
resulting from the War and immediately subsequent 
to it there was a period of inevitable reaction. The 
pendulum swung the other way, and such problems as 
the British Debt, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, the 
Irish question and competitive armaments all tended 
to create friction. That such a good understanding 
exists between the two peoples to-day is in no small 





measure due to Mr. Harvey. 
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The American Press has naturally devoted a con- 
jderable amount of space tothe possibilities of earthquake- 
resisting buildings ; the new Tokyo and the new Yoko- 
hama—which, with the assistance of W estern engineers 
and town-planning experts, will arise phoenix-like amid 
the ruins of the stricken district— have been described. 
American engineers are gratified that several of the 
modern buildings recently erected on American lines 
have resisted the recent earthquake. The Literary 
Digest gives illustrations of the New Tmperial Hotel 
and of the offices of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, both at 
Tokyo, which, owing to the fact that they were specially 
constructed, were not damaged. The menace of earth- 
quakes will, of course, naturally always hang over the 
heads of the Japanese people, but there 1s little doubt 
that steel girders and reinforced concrete will give much 


additional security. 


THE THEATRE. 
—— 

“THE LIE” AT THE NEW THEATRE. 
Ir anyone at Shale Abbey or the Dower House had ever been 
allowed to finish a sentence it would never have happened. 
But as sure as square-jawed Gerald Forster began to confess 
his love, aloof Mr. Dibdin to recount particulars of the Shale 
sisters’ past, or the gentle Elinor to win back her lover’s affec- 
tions,in would come another member of the cast, and the prota- 


gonists would have to start apart and begin one of those | 


stage conversations about the weather. It was very serious, 
this Waventry habit of breaking up {éte-a-téte. After an 
act or so of it strong men became so flustered as to marry the 
wrong girls, just in the hope of a moment’s privacy ; conse- 
quently, at the end, the play is completely snarled up. Just 
for want of a billiard-room, or even a telephone-box, in which 
any two members of the cast could be sure of ten minutes 
alone, the very nice “ unwanted child” has got the wrong 
mother, the hero the wrong wife, and the heroine the wrong 
husband. Let this play be called no longer The Lie, but The 
Interruption, and let it be played as a warning to all parents 
and guardians who don’t see why the girls want a sitting-room 
of their own. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play is going to be very popular, 
I think. He gives us some admirable strong scenes in it, and 
out of a cast of ten, four real people, and three of them quite 
interesting. I see my fellow critics have praised the play as 
a masterpiece of technique. But well as most of it hangs 
together, 1 should have thought it offended in four particulars 
against the code of the well-made play. In the first place, 
economy of characters. There is a dressmaker (played by 
Miss Margaret Yarde, a little less consummately than usual), 
who is not seen again after the first of four acts. There are 
also two other characters, who ecither disappear early or are 
introduced late and with whom nothing in particular is done. 
Then compactness. 
in spite of the complete assemblage of the necessary characters 
and circumstances in Act III., the whole of which has led up to 
it. Cohesion of plot. A young woman whose finances are an 
open book to the audience and who has exhausted one dis- 
reputable source of income and is debarred by circumstance 
from another, pursues the man she wants to marry to Egypt. 
The practicability of this scheme has already been discussed 
and rejected on financial grounds. 

Inevitability of machinery. The interruptions are none 
of them supposed to be deliberate, and there is one of the 
theatre’s most bogus telegrams. All the same, itis an exciting 
play. With just a little more insistence on other than stage 
values it would even have seemed a well-made play. 

The points I have suggested are all small ones, and if 
had been given more observation and character they would 
have seemed invisibly so. The acting is rather good. 
the lesser characters I liked Mr. Robert Horton and his part 
of the wry-smiling, lonely Dibdin particularly. Mr. O. B. 
Clarence was excellent as a not too selfish and stupid old 
Laronet. The two big parts are those of the sisters played 
by Miss Sybil Thorndike and Miss Mary Merrall. They 
were well played, and though Miss Merrall’s voice was annoying, 


it is just the voice we should expect Lucy to have. Miss 
Thorndike had one moment when the whole play became 
poignant and convincing with her cry of “ Judas sister ! 
Judas sister !” 

I am sorry not to expound the plot more explicitly, but to 
do so would be to spoil a good deal of the pleasure of anyone 
who may intend to go and see it. TARN. 


ART. 


BRITISH PRIMITIVES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
WE are all grateful to Lord Lee of Fareham and his com- 
mittee. In organizing the exhibition of British Primitives 
they have made ar experiment of great interest ; they have 
brought up British Primitive Painting for “a fair trial at 
the bar of public and world opinion.” The names of the 
committee of organization and that of Mr. W. G. Constable 
assure us that the case has been thoroughly well stated. 
If, therefore, the verdict were unfavourable, it would be 
the fault of the Primitives and not of their learned counsels. 
We must judge these paintings as citizens of the world, 
neither on the principle of condemning everything that is 
English nor of ‘‘ my country right or wrong.” This exhibition 
is intended to give to British Primitive Painting a place 
in the hierarchy of the Primitive art of the world. Obviously 








The dénouement of Act IV. is postponed | 


we | 


Of 


| the organizers would not contend that it competes with 
| the Italian or Flemish schools, but the exhibition certainly 
| demonstrates that there are individual works which will 
| stand beside the better French or German. If we make a 
fight, it is entirely on quality, because, for reasons which 
Mr. Constable sets out in his scholarly and interesting intro- 
duction to the catalogue, the quantity is very small. But 
happily in painting it is quality that counts. Unhappily 
in British Primitive Painting the quality is never supreme. 
Archaeologically this exhibition is of very great value, 
aesthetically I feel, to be frank, that it is not of the first 
importance. I would not treat the organizers with the 
discourtesy of a sham enthusiasm. Their work was worth 
doing, and it has been splendidly done. They have made 
artistic history. We honour the conscientious and dis- 
interested mining, but we cannot proclaim the metal pure 
gold. I do not mean by this that there are not good 
pictures at Burlington House. ‘There are very good pictures. 
But I mean that if the one hundred and thirty exhibits are, 
as I believe they are, truly representative of British Primitive 
Painting, then wise judges will not greatly alter their opinion 
of it. The value of the exhibition is that it will, to borrow 
a phrase, put many more judges wise. Certainly the subject 
hitherto has been little known except to specialists among 
specialists. 

The exhibition consists of paintings (and reproductions), 
drawings, illuminated MSS., embroideries and sculpture. 
Some of the work is of doubtful nationality, unfortunately 
including the Sherborne Triptych, which is a particularly 
warm and harmonious piece of painting. In most of the 
pictures the colouring is somewhat gaudy. Consider, for 
example, The Martyrdom of St. Erasmus (40). The catalogue 
adduces as evidences of the English origin of this picture 
the spile-fence and the long bows of the huntsmen, while 
| the obviously Flemish or Rhenish architecture is suggested 
las weighing against these. It seems to me that the gaicty 
| of colour of this charmingly drawn town and the surrounding 
landscape is evidence that whatever the style of the archi- 
| tecture the painter was English, one who had studied under 
| Flemish influence or been in Flanders. One of the most 
delightful effeets produced with this 
| The Crucifixion with Saints (10), a matter of straightforward 
But here and there we have a more subtle 
and exquisite harmony. The of the 
most attractive pictures in the exhibition, is a beautiful 
relation of green and gold and what is described, with sufliciens 
| accuracy, as “bluish.” I find the portraits aesthetically 
| uninteresting, with the exception of the famous Westminster 
| Richard I1. (30) and A King (78) which has more grandeur 
than I find elsewhere. They are conscientious attempts to 
copy outward appearances with little or no effort 
and the majority are slightly disagreeable in texture. 





simple colouring is 


| reds and greens. 


Flageliation (54), one 
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The general impression of this exhibition is of gaicty of 
colour, a certain elegance, considerable quaintness, and an 
almost total lack of “ spirituality.” It is disappointing that 
a new glory has not been revealed. Perhaps we were 
expecting too much, and it is always worth while to add to 
our knowledge of the second-rate. After all, the first-rate 
is hardly likely to have lain hidden all these years. 

We must wish that the organizers will be satisfied with 
the suceess of the exhibition. It is the reward which their 
work demands. But most of all we hope that the exhibition 
will stimulate a wide and intelligent interest in British 
Primitive Painting. If I have belittled the school, it is 
because I honestly do not think it great. But it is surely 
sufliciently good to be worth study and revelation. None 
of us want to feed exclusively on caviare. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 567.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


oe 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraton.] 

Sir,—Open diplomacy by Conference and the League of 
Nations as the highest court of reference have been trium- 
phantly acclaimed by the anticipations of the optimist. 
They were to supersede the wicked wiles and tangling meshes 
of the old diplomacy, misconceived by popular imagination 
as traditionally committed to dubious practices analogous to 
that of overlooking your opponent’s hand and thus acquiring 
a strategical advantage in the game. In reality the function 
of the old diplomacy was to attenuate the conflict between 
divergent international opinions and interests, to make 
reasonably plain the ease for the other side by clearing the 
atmosphere of prejudices and misrepresentations, to reduce 
differences to their proper and essential proportion by cool- 
headed investigation carried on with the language and forms 
of courtesy, and if possible to settle them by equitable proposals 
for mutual concession. Does the new practice tend to ensure 
a more satisfactory solution and to eliminate the element of 
intrigue inspired by the incentive of self-interest ? Have its 
advocates not too eagerly ignored certain factors in human 
nature, certain national or racial habits of mind which will 
readily adapt themselves to changed conditions and find ways 
of using other instruments for similar ends ? 

Those who have recently attended the public meetings of 
the Council at Geneva, and have observed with careful 
attention the attitude of certain members of the League of 
Nations, cannot fail to have found reason for some misgivings. 
Their conclusions will not be depreciatory of the value of an 
institution which has successfully surmounted a severe ordeal, 
but they will have impressed them with the danger of par- 
ticular tendencies and manifestations quite alien to the 
spirit in which the League of Nations was conceived. 

Speaking in very general terms it may be said that the 
northern races of Europe incline to idealism, while the southern 
and especially the Latin nations are influenced rather by 
logical and material appreciations. Races are, of course, 
seldom pure, and there are cross-currents of influence, nowhere 
more conspicuous than in the element of idealism infused 
among the Latins of Italy by the advent of the Lombards. 
There at moments, and in conspicuous instances, the idealist 
has prevailed. But in the long run it is generally the logical 
Latin instinct which ends by holding the field after using the 
idealist element as its instrument. The idealists cling to the 
belief that the world can be moved by the ideals which are 
to them a faith and an inspiration. The logical materialism 
of the Latins accepts the deduction which follows from 
premises based upon the evidence of human experience. For 
them that experience teaches that the ultimate factor in this 
world is physical and not spiritual, and that the last and 
dominant word will be not with those who appeal to an ideal 
and are prepared to surrender some portion of their own 
independence to uphold it, but with those who have the 
power to enforce acceptance of the policy which is consistent 
with their own interest. 





ee 

The Covenant of the League of Nations was welosenad can 
enthusiasm by the idealists who saw in it a gue t 
security for the weaker nations. It was receiveg ot 
acquiescence by certain more powerful peoples, whose on 
scepticism was constrained by obligations of internation 
ethics to subscribe to principles of abstract justice, not Perha ns 
without a mental reservation that there might be des po 
modements avec le ciel. Among our own people largely 
governed by sentiment and always ready to respond to the 
spirit of fair play, the principles of the Covenant found cordial 
acceptance, not perhaps the less eager because it was believed 
that they would have a practical effect in accelerating dis. 
armament and in allowing us to devote resources and energ 
to more profitable enterprises. 

The feeling of the civilized world was unanimously with 
Italy when she demanded exemplary punishment for th. 
outrage of Janina. It was almost unanimously against her 
at Geneva when she claimed in that particular case exemption 
from the obligation, by which she had of her own free Will 
bound herself, to submit international disputes to the League 
of Nations for settlement. A public repudiation of the 
competence of the League aroused strong feeling, and for, 
moment it appeared almost inevitable that the repudiating 
State would be isolated and must choose between receding 
from that position or withdrawing from the association of 
nations. But the constitution of the League requires unajj. 
mous decisions. Had all its members been ready to consider 
the issue exclusively on its merits there could have beep 
little doubt of the result. But it became immediately evident 
from the attitude of the French Press which reflects the views 
of the Government—and not from the attitude of the Press 
only—that interests were going to outweigh obligations, and 
that unless the obvious issue could be turned unanimity would 
not prevail. 

The League nevertheless found means of accomplishing the 
task prescribed. The Council successfully endeavoured to 
“effect a settlement of the dispute,” and took such action as 
might “* be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations.” 

Signor Mussolini has not hesitated to express his mistrust 
of an institution which allows the smaller nations to intervene 
in the affairs of the greater, and claims that there is a “hier. 
archy of nations.” Such a contention may be legitimate in 
itself. But it should have been considered when his country 
undertook to defer, in the case of international disputes, to the 
collective opinion of the nations in conclave, where no dis- 
tinction was laid down between stronger and weaker, except 
as regards the permanent elements in the Council. You 
cannot insert a post-dated condition into an unconditional 
contract. His attitude towards the League, however difficult 
to defend, has in any case been frank and apparently un- 
influenced by ulterior considerations beyond those of the 
immediate issue. But can anyone who has followed the 
proceedings at Geneva and studied the articles of the Paris 
Press have any illusions as to the motives underlying the 
attitude of France or regard them as consistent with the 
spirit in which the League of Nations was founded ? 

Nor does the most recent instance afford by any means 4 
solitary example of political manoeuvring within the orbit 
of the League, where some ground for serious reflection is 
afforded by the continued exclusion of Germany contrasted 
with the admission to membership of one of the last African 
States which still tolerates the traffic in slaves. 

The ultimate sanction of the old diplomacy was the physical 
force behind it, for which it has been sought to substitute 
a moral sanction. Is it only due to coincidence that s0 
strong an influence should be exercised in the new diplomacy 
by the only effectively armed nation in Europe ?—I an, 
Sir, &e., Di1PLOMATICUS. 


CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaron.] 

Sir,—There is, unfortunately, a growing intolerance in 
Germany of the English attitude towards her suffering. 
I have just returned from an eleven weeks’ stay in various 
parts of Germany; and I have watched, during that time, 
the gradual shifting from hope in England to a sad despait 
and finally to an actual intolerance. With the coming on 
of winter and its attendant hardships, this intolerance must 
increase, unless we give proof of a change of heart by 
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demanding from our Government a change of policy. It 
of no use to point a German to our own unem- 
joyed and the dark promise of the winter here. Quite 
ightly the answer comes: “ Had you done something to 


prevent our downfall, you, too, would not now be in such 


desperate straits 
Again and again, since my return, I have been asked to 


gecount for the luxury that is apparent in so many German 

towns. It is difficult to do so; yet one only has to remember 
how full of a rowdy gaiety and wealth was our own West 

End, during even the blackest months of the War, to find 
one explanation of the light and colour in the main streets 
ofsome German towns, ‘There are thousands always anxious 
to bet, as it were, on the failing heart-beat of a nation. 
Those are they, unfortunately, whom the tourist sees; but 
they are not Germany. 

Then, too, I have been asked why, if it is true that there 
are so many without any assurance where the next meal 
will come from, there is practically no one without a roof 
over his head. Pensioners (whose pensions it is not worth 
the shoe-leather now to draw), people of fixed annuities, etc., 
how do they pay their rents? Rents, since the revolution, 
have been almost nominal; it was one of the first measures 
of the Revolution Government to make them so; and the 
law has not since been rescinded. I asked one man the rent 
of his fairly commodious house: that day it worked out at 
about the price of a pound of butter. 

On that score there has been a somewhat mitigated sym- 
pathy extended to the worker in the Ruhrgebiet. During 
my visit to Wetzlar, I calculated the wage of the iron-foundry 
worker at about the equivalent to 24s. a week. Remembering 
the nominal rent, the incomparable difference between the 
taxes on @ German and those on an English workman, and 
the ever-ready weapon the worker has in his power to strike, 
I must confess I felt this te be an ample wage. Since then, 
however, the mark has been precipitated at such a rate 
that even those advantages no longer avail. To receive 
one’s wages one week, at the rate of a thousand million 
marks to the pound, and to pay the prices (fixed by the 
daily “ index ”) during the next week, at the rate of twenty 
thousand million marks to the pound, makes any adequate 
wage totally impossible. 

But if the worker, too, is being tortured now with a 
purposeless wage, one must remember that other classes— 
comprising the brains of Germany—have an even greater 
cdaim upon our sympathy, since their suffering has been 
more protracted and less trumpeted. Indeed, the worst of 
the tragedy of Germany was played out behind the windows 
in quiet streets, not in the clamourings in the market-place 
of Communist and worker. I remember students slaving 
into the night at every kind of task to win enough money 
to pay for their daily “‘mensa.” I remember an upper- 
floor where an ex-teacher lived who had not tasted meat 
for months. And I remember a larder in Wetzlar that was 
s0 literally empty that there was nothing for dinner save 
an inconceivable soup. 

If it were possible, worse than all this immediate suffering 
is the latent force of the hatred that is daily being stored up 
against the French. Even if it were necessary to occupy the 
Ruhr, I cannot conceive any reason for certain of the actions 
of the French there. Not all the exigencies of the occupation 
can explain the necessity to send a deported German north 
from the Ruhr, his wife south, and his children east. I 
cannot vouch for the alleged atrocities of Dortmund; but 
the attention drawn to them is sufficiently indicative of a 
national temper that cannot be ignored. If Germany lives 
—and I believe, however mutilated, she will not die—the 
hatred that she is experiencing now must break out, with 
inconceivable consequences. It will be little consolation 
that day to remember that our attitude during these months 
might have been summed up by the sale, up and down the 
country, of Reichsbank notes as “‘mementoes.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. Henry WARREN, 

Newport, Essex. 
FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have been a very regular reader of the Spectator for 


more than thirty years, and have almost always found it most 
fair as regards “‘ Letters to the Editor.” Now, being “a man 








of no importance” I am quite resigned, if I write to your 
paper, to find my letter not considered worth printing, but 
occasionally there may be an exception. About a month 
ago there appeared in your columns a letter signed “ Britan- 
nicus.” I replied to that letter. “ Britannicus” answered 
my Ietter ; his main contentions were that I was careless, 
irrelevant, foolish, inaccurate, etc. 

As a crushing proof of all this he took the fact that I ascribed 
the words, “I stand astounded at my own moderation,” 
to Clive ; ‘ Clive never said any such words,” he declared. 
Now here was a fair test and challenge on a matter, not of 
opinion but of fact; and under the circumstances I think 
I had some small claim to show I was not quite so foolish 
and inaccurate as I was stated to be. 

Well, Sir, in spite of that I should not have written this, 
but that last Saturday “ Britannicus ” appears for the third 
time in the Spectator, with a fairly long letter, and it seemed 
to me that, as he was writing, he might have at least admitted 
his mistake and perhaps expressed some little regret for it. 
Of course, I saw a letter that queried the assertion of ** Britan- 
nicus”; but that is not quite the same thing to me, though, 
indeed, it gave “ Britannicus” an opportunity of making 
the amende.—I am, Sir, &c., GERMANICUS. 

[We thought that the correction by another hand of “ Britan- 
nicus’s”’ mistake would be enough.—Ep. Spectator.] 


DOES CANADA PREFER FRANCE ? 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Before the Overseas Premiers return from the Impcrial 
Conference to their various Dominions it would be useful 
if we could all come to a clearer understanding about the 
policy underlying the Franco-Canadian Convention which 
came into force at the beginning of last month. ‘The effect 
of certain concessions made by Canada in that agreement to 
France has been to reduce the preference on British goods 
as compared with French, a trading advantage which at the 
moment is being very considerably emphasized by the chcap- 
ness of the franc. 

The first result of the situation is most interesting. A 
syndicate of French manufacturers have already set up in 
Canada a dye-house where grey goods imported under the 
Convention may be coloured in the Dominion. A needless 
blow, that is to say, is being delivered, not only at our textile 
trades, but at British dyestuffs precisely when this young 
industry is taking the road to real prosperity. The frank 
opinion of the Imperial Conference upon the whole question 
would certainly be illuminating. New Zealand’s views 
would in particular be valuable for there a “ depreciated 
currency duty’ has just been adopted to allow Britons a 
reasonable chance of competing for business in British 
markets.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep. W. ASTBURY. 

14 St. Petcr’s Square, Manchester. 


CORRECTIONS 
THE ANCIENT 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 
NOT PERPETUATING 
GRUDGE. 

[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 

Sm,—To one familiar for many years with the History Text 

Book Controversy, which has again come to a head in 

American Educational circles, nothing could be further from 

a fair statement of the case than the article appearing in 

the Spectator of September Ist, signed anonymously 

““W., Connecticut.” The misleading and mischievous character 

of this article, which is absolutely inaccurate in almost every 

paragraph, lies in that it purports to give English readers, 
through the medium of the Spectator, an up-to-date and 
accurate account of the attack made on the character of the 

History Text Books used in the public schools of the United 

States. By sceming to deal with incontrovertible dates, 

“Connecticut W” naturally ingratiates himself with British 

readers who may not be familiar with the very long history 

of this controversy, and may not remember that the Spectator 
itself has published other articles which show at the least 
that “* Connecticut W ” is extremely careless in his statements. 

To answer every misstatement in the article would take up 

too much space, and to defend the various people mentioned 

by him with, as Mrs. Malaprop would put it, “a nice derange- 
ment of epitaphs ” would hardly be worth while. But it 
is not true that this movement to have American School 
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Histories used in the schools give a clear and truthful account 
of the American Revolution and the founding of the Govera- 
ment is a fanatical Irish movement in which supposedly 
vulgarian ignoramuses figure. On the contrary, it is a move- 
ment which has the approval of high-class scholars and 
historians who are sick and tired of a perversion of American 
School Histories intended to prove certain pro-British points 
of view, which attitude of these American revisers will be 
supported unquestionably by every fair-minded British 
historian when they understand exactly what the revisers 
want, not in the interest of perpetuating the ancient grudge, 
but in the interest of the truth of history, since the school 
text-books complained of have been proven egain and again 
not to contain the truth or not even to have recorded facts 
aceurately in their rather hysteric and maudlin and syco- 
phantic endeavour to curry favour with those who believe 
the English-speaking people can only respect each other by 
misrepresenting the historical past and by giving American 
School Text Books a pro-British slant. 

* Connecticut W,” moreover, as is the curious habit of 
so many of his ilk, who object to the correction of these 
perversions which have been put into American School Text 
Books intentionally, makes no distinction between School 
Text Books and large gencral works of history, which may 
very properly give volumes to the incidents, the men and 
the makers of our early history, without the slightest abbrevia- 
tion or condensation of facts or even of consideration for the 
individual or the cause. This confusion is done purposely in 


. . . . ' 
order to raise a hue and ery about those who object to including 


in the extremely condensed space which of necessity is given 
to any important subject in school text-books, controversial 
or disputed matters, especially when these controverted and 
disputed matters are of a character to disturb the child and 
give it a false opinion of the founders of the Amcrican Republic 
as well as blind the child as to the actual facts of the founding. 
Even the most passionate of British enthusiasts in Great 
Britain must see that those who have objected to American 
School Books, and I am quoting “ Connecticut W,” “ treating 
the whole War of Independence merely as an incident in the 
pageant of World events,” are quite right. And that anybody 
who wants an American school history text-book to so treat 
American history puts himself out of court must be the 
opinion of all commonsense citizens, as well as historians. 
Now as to the leading misstatements. ‘“* Connecticut W” 
does not give Spectator readers a clear idea of what happened 
in New York City. He purposely co nfuses the facts as to 
the text of the two reports issued a year apart in New York 
on the History Text Book Issue. The first one, an admirable, 
scholarly, and well-tempered report, was prepared by a 
Committee of Teachers and Educators appointed in October, 
1920, by the Superintendent of Schools and was given out on 
May 12th, 1922. This report lays down what all historians 
will regard as a commonsense canon as to what history text- 
books, meant for school children, shall contain as compared 
with general histories written at great length for mature 
minds interested in all phases, controversial! or otherwise, 
of any given period in the history of the country. This 
report of the New York School Board presents an inescapable 
indictment of the garbled school text-books which coitain 
deliberate falsifications of history supposedly in the interest 
of the English side of the case. The Committee in a report 











| 


of one hundred and seventy pages points out that certain | 


writers have, for a certain purpose, practically acted as 


show that they are not unfriendly to England they cry out 
in one part of their report in high indignation * What laudable 
objective of history teaching in public schools is attained by 
such statements ?” (pro-British propaganda and offensive 
descriptions of the Fathers of the Republic). ** What con- 
structive purpose is served by such recitals? Must the 
human frailties of the patriots be dragged from the grave 
and paraded on a text-book page, with all the ‘ sins and mis- 
understandings,’ in order to emphasize the historical grounds 
for friendship between England and America? Granting 
that all these statements of faults and weaknesses are sub- 
stantially correct, what pupil is inspired or improved by 
knowing them?” By confusing this report, which is worthy 
ot having its recommendations followed out and the garbled 
histories either left out of the schools or amended, with the 
report of Commissioner Lisrshiield, Mayor Hylaun’s associate, 


~~ 


which came out on May 25th, 1923, and which was de 
to the same subject, ‘* Connecticut W ” tries to becloud the 
issue because Hirshfield has been viewed more or less ps 
buffoon and a sensationalist. “But as I wrote in the New York 
Herald on July 8th, in a long review of the history of the 
controversy, which dates back to Plimsoll of PlinsoiP, 
mark, himself, in the ’seventies and is not so recent a ey 
troversy as ** Connecticut W ” seems to think, those who think 
they can dispose of the subject by ‘“ making Merry over 
Hirshfield ” will find they have made a great mistake, But 
the misrepresentation of the New York report is not the 
greatest inaccuracy in “ Connecticut W’s” article, For 
one thing he confuses, or tries to confuse, the most dignified 
of our Patriotic societies with those which he thinks he can 
safely slur, at least in English publications. He drags 
Mr. Charles Grant Miller as a red herring over the track anq 
ignores the fact that Judge Wallace McCamant, for many 
years the President General of the Sons of the American 
Revolution and Chairman of its committee on Patriotic 
Education, which made its last report in May, 1928, is the 
first name among the founders of the Patriotic League 
which is so slurred by ‘“ Connecticut W.” Mr. Miller can 
take care of himself, but it ought to be known that Judge 
McCamant is a distinguished jurist of Portland, Oregon, 
whe is a scholar, as well as a jurist, and comes of a well-known 
Pennsylvania family. In rotation he has just been succeeded 
as President General of the Sons of the American Revolution 
by Judge Arthur P. Sumner, of Providence, R.I., and through 
these men the good work of correcting our histories will g0 
on. But even this kind of inaccuracy, to call it by its most 
harmless name, pales before the abuse heaped on the 
Knights of Columbus and all people associated with them 
which culminates in the statement “ not once has even the 
historical commission of the Knights of Columbus attempted 
a philosophical criticism of the economic interpretation of 
history.”” As a matter of fact the Knights of Columbus have 
been responsible for two publications : one a small brochure 
on the Monroe Doctrine, an excellent little handbook which 
tells the undisputed facts as to the origin of the Monroe 
Doctrine from both English and American sources, while 
the other work is a very serious volume written by Professor 
Samuel Flagg Bemis and is entitled Jay's Treaty—A Study in 
Commerce and Diplomacy. This work is one of the best 
historical works that has appeared in America for some time. 
It has been referred to as a work “ that is not only a credit 
to American scholarship, but a notable contribution to Ameri- 
‘an history and a masterpiece of historical writing.” It is 
based on original documents, and Professor Bemis pays his 
very profound respect to the officials of the British Record 
Office and of the Canadian Archives, who assisted him in 
this work. The book is dated September 8th, 1922, and an 
appreciation and dignified introduction by Dr. Gaillard Hunt, 
the well-known Historian of the State Department at Wash- 
ingten, prepares one for the treat that follows in the work. 
The book came out through Macmillan’s in April, 1923, and 
has been hailed by scholars everywhere as a splendid work. 


Voted 


' On the title-page appears this statement. 


“This Study in American History was awarded the prize 
of three thousand dollars in a competition conducted by the 
Knights of Columbus to encourage investigation into the 
origin, the achievements and the problems of the United 
States ; to interpret and perpetuate the American principles 


| of liberty, popular sovereignty and government by consent ; 
“Counsel for the Crown.” They prove their case, and to | 


to promote American solidarity and to exalt the American 
ideal.” For one pretending to speak for American historians, 
as “* Connecticut W ” does, to conceal from Spectator readers 
that the Knights of Columbus, whom he charges with moving 
in the “dark abysses of vulgar and insolent ignorance,” 
brought about this publication, puts him out of the bounds 
of ordinary decent controversy. His whole article in the 
Spectator is a deception and a most mischievous contribution. 
If one wants to read a more balanced discussion of this issue, it 
can be found in the current Allantic Monihly (for September), 
in which the well-known historian, James Truslow Adams, 
discusses the same problem raised by ‘* Connecticut W.” 
Dr. Adams admits that some of the schoo! text-book writers 
have gone too far in their pro-British presentation of American 
history. He points out the difficulties involved in the in- 
evitable brevity of school-book condensation of events, and 
he also very sensibly says that in teaching children religion 
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jo not begin with the works of the latest higher critics. 
dams in his discussion does not always make ¢ 
constant distinction between the freedom of general histories 
at the inevitable restraints of the very condensed school 
text-books. But even he, and certainly all commonsense 
British historians, especially those who have written history 
text-books for British schools, will be amazed to find that any 
\merican is sO crazed with a desire to favour England that 
he would have all our history text-books used in our schools 
treat our own history as a “ mere incident in world events.” 
But the worst feature of his article is that he does not tell 
Spectator readers, as other writers have told them before, 
that the pressure to garble American histories in the interest 
of British opinion has been a very steady one on the part of 
certain British publicists for nearly fifty years. That it has 
fnally brought its own punishment in the reaction against it 
in America to-day is very natural, and has nothing to do with 
Jrish issues or Catholic issues or any other issues, save that 
ghichinsists that the American child shall know what happened 
when the country of which he can well be proud was founded.— 
Harvey M. Watts. 


you ¢ 
But even Dr. A 


Lam, Sir, &c., 
Philadelphia, September 17th. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS AND THE EMPIRE. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 
Sin.—This important question has been raised periodically 
in the Press and has invariably elicited a number of suggestions 
enlightening and convincing. Efforts are made by the 
Dominions and private societies to attract boys to the land 
overseas and to the excellent training given by their Univer- 
sities and Training Schools. Before the War, a large number 
of Public School boys took up their University training in the 
Dominion in which they desired to settle ; notably was this the 
case at McGill University, Montreal. Since the War, however, 
the Dominions require some guarantee of capital available for 
investment in land after training, and this fact has doubtless 
deterred parents in many instances from incurring financial 
obligation in the case of boys from 17 to 19 on their trial. I 
am of opinion that the authorities would be justified in not 
insisting too rigidly on a money qualification, but would be 
content with a certificate from the Head-Master or other 
responsible person in the School that the boy has benefited 





by a full Public School curriculum. I cannot too strongly 
recommend that boys of intelligence should go through the 
University or Training School and become qualified in the 
Dominion selected. The Dominions are anxious to obtain 
well-educated boys: the cost of training is very much lower 
than in this country, and the prospects of employment after- 
wards are immeasurably better. In regard to land settlement, 
the Public Schools Employment Bureau has recently nego- 


tiated with the Head-Masters of the four prominent Schools in | 


New Zealand who are forming panels of representative land- 
owners and business men who are themselves New Zealand 
ex-Public School boys to receive, help and supervize boys 
migrating from the old country. For this purpose, this 
Dominion has been partitioned into four divisions directed by 
the panels of the four schools, the Head-Masters of which are 
now represented on the (British) Head-Masters’ Conference. 
A number of prominent Canadian and Australian Schools are 
also co-operating on similar lines and are taking up the scheme 
with enthusiasm.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
W. A. BuLKELEY-EVANS, 
Honorary Secretary to the Public Schools Employment Bureau, 


5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Str,—The suggestions contained in Mr. T. E. Limmer’s letter 
on the subject of migration within the Empire for Public 
Secondary School boys, which appeared in the Spectator of 
October 6th, while worthy of the sympathetic consideration 
of all who have the welfare of the Empire at heart, require 
some qualification. His statements that no encouragement 
is offered to this type of boy to migrate, and that they have 
to join the crowd awaiting enrolment at the London oflices of 
the Dominions, appear to be based on a misapprehension of 
the present position. So far as Australia, at any rate, is 
concerned there is at least one Scheme, the Dreadnought 
Scheme of the New South Wales Government, which affords 
an excellent opportunity for this type of boy. Though it is 
hot at present entirely limited to boys from Public Secondary 


Schools, it is just this sort of boy that the responsible authori- 
ties are most anxious to get. 

It is not possible here to go fully into the details of this 
Scheme, but it is relevant to point out that the boys go 
out in the charge of an experienced Welfare Officer, are met 
on arrival by immigration officials and conducted to a training 
farm where they are given three or six months’ training, being 
afterwards found employment on carefully selected farms and 
given every encouragement to keep in touch with the Immigra- 
tion Department. I have recently had before me reports from 
people of standing known to me who have studied conditions 
on the spot, and who have actually spent some time with the 
boys at the training farm. It is quite clear from their reports 
that the Australian authorities are doing all they can to 
ensure the general welfare of the lads who go out under this 
Scheme. I should further like to point out that in the case 
of boys from Public Secondary Schools there is no need for 
them to join a waiting crowd at the offices of the Dominion 
or elsewhere. They may apply at the offices of the Head- 
Masters’ Employment Committee of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Head-Masters in Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 
where they can receive all the information they require and 
have the whole business arranged for them. This Committee 
deals exclusively with boys from the Public Secondary 
Schools, and is ready to give them all the consideration to 
which this type of boy is accustomed.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. P. FuLiEr, 
Chairman, Head-Masters’ Employment Committee. 

St. Clement Danes Holborn Estate Grammar School, W.C, 2. 


AMERICAN-MEXICAN DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—For the sake of accuracy—if for that only—Mr. Wrench 
will, I feel sure, welcome a correction of his statement in the 
“English Speaking World’ notes published in the Spectator 
of September 8th, that prior to the recent recognition by the 
United States of the Government of this republic there had 
been “‘a diplomatic break of nine years” in American- 
Mexican relations. As a matter of fact, the break was one of 
but a little over three years—viz., from May, 1920, to the 
present month (September). 

There have in this decede been two periods of American 
non-recognition. The former one dated from the assassination 
of President Madero, in 1913, to September of 1915, when Mr. 
Wilson recognized the de facto Government of Senor Venus- 
tiano Carranza. This recognition was confirmed in the 
following year, when Carranza became the constitutional 
President of Mexico, and was continued uninterruptedly until 
the revolution which deposed him and caused his death in 
May, 1920. Was not Mr. Wrench thinking of Anglo-Mexican 
relations ? It is the British Government who have had no 
diplomatic relations with Mexico for nine years.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. E. Lioyp. 

Calle Artes, No. 6, Tuxpam, Estado de Veracruz, Mexico. 
ITALY AND THE HOLIDAY 

MAKER. 
[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Srr,—May I briefly comment upon Mr. Strachey’s article 
in vour issue of October 13th? I, like him, have recently 
returned from a delightful holiday in Italy. Mr. Strachey 
found only one “ fly in the ointment.” May I add four more, 
as a result of my visit to ‘The Newest Italy *—the area 
taken from Austria under the Treaty of Saint-Germain ? 

1. Noise in Italian hotels. This may be unavoidable in 
view of the vocal Italian language and of the demonstrative 
Latin temperament. But it is certainly a “fly in the 
ointment.” 2. Noise of Italian cars. This is avoidable. 
In no other country have I ever heard such noisy motors. 
If Italy wants British tourists, silencers on motor-cars should 
be made compulsory. 3. Uncertainty in booking accommo- 
dation. Few tourists who were in the Dolomites this August 
can have failed to have experienced inconvenience from the 
apparent inability of hotel managers to provide rooms when 
rooms had been booked and promised. 4. The treatment 
of the ex-Austrian population. This is the most serious 
of all. It is impossible to talk with Italy’s ex-Austrian 


THE NEW 





subjects without realising that Italy is copying the foolish 
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policy adopted by the Prussians in Alsace-Lorraine after 1871. 
The forcible suppression of the name Tirol is only an outward 
visible sign of an inward spiritual failing. 

If Italy wants to be popular with British tourists, she 
should attend to these drawbacks which seriously detract 
from our comfort of both body and conscience.—I am, Sir, etc., 

The Temple, E.C. 4. Ciaup MULLINS. 


COLLEY HILL. 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Str,—May I be permitted to draw the attention of your 
readers who drive up and down Reigate Hill, and also those 
who enjoy the beautiful country walks along our Surrey Hills, 
to the effort the Reigate and Redhill Open Spaces, &c., Preser- 
vation Society are making to save for the public the site of the 
old fort, and part of the lovely beech wood, about 21 acres 
in all, on the top of Reigate Hill, between Colley Hill and the 
suspension bridge? It has been bought in the open market 
at the lowest price obtainable, the deposit of £250 has 
been paid, and the balance of £2,250 must be found by 





November 5th to complete the purchase. If the money is 
not subscribed there will be no alternative but to re-sell the 
property. I would appeal to your readers for their very 
generous support. If the amount received is insufficient to 
carry the matter through, any subscriptions received will be 
returned in full. If, on the other hand, we are able to complete 
the purchase, it is proposed to make over the property to the 
National Trust for the enjoyment of the public now and 
for ever. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer of 
the Reigate Hill Preservation Fund, Mr. W. C. Day, at the 
Westminster Bank, Reigate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wiggie, Redhill, Surrey. Artiur TROWER. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S ACT. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As one who has read the Spectator continuously for well 
over fifty years, may I be allowed to protest against your 
review, in your issue of the 6th inst., of Mr. Harvey’s book 
on the above Act, which Act you state, ** Lord Birkenhead 
induced Parliament to pass without serious debate or inquiry ”’ ? 
The Act is the ultimate product of a great deal of inquiry, 
commencing with Lord St. Aldwyn’s Royal Commission of 
1912, and ending with the Committee on Land Transfer of 
1919-20. In both inquiries the best conveyancing talent gave 
evidence, and in the latter Mr. Harvey himself was a voluntary 
witness. Mr. Harvey's name is not in the Law List either 
as Counsel or Solicitor; he is, in fact, a first-class Clerk in the 
Chancery Master’s Chambers. His opinion, although no 
doubt entitled to respect, cannot, I think, rank on the same 
plane as that of the practical and experienced Conveyancing 
Counsel and Solicitors, not to mention my Lord Haldane, 
who have for years been writing on this Bill or Bills drafted 
on the same principles. It may be a bad Act, and no doubt 
it is a bold and sweeping one, but it has certainly not been 
passed “* without debate or inquiry.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
ArTuurR UNDERUILL, 


CINEMAS FOR CHILDREN. 

[To the Editor of the Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—It is quite true, as Mr. Hay says, that our “ Secrets 
of Nature” films, which are those to which he refers, have 
been found interesting for children as well as their elders. 
These Natural History films have now firmly established 
themselves in the cinema theatres. They are keenly enjoyed 
by regular film-goers, and have made a host of new friends 
for the cinema. 

A misleading impression of our work is, however, given 
by the suggestion that our films are intended mainly for 
children. Your original correspondent’s contention that no 
London cinema theatre catered exclusively for children is 
probably true, and is due to the normal laws of supply and 
demand. No renting company could survive if it so limited 
its objective. We are in the field to distribute only films 
of first-rate and special quality, with as wide an appeal as 
possible through the established cinema theatre; our 
“Secrets of Nature” are but the first of many interesting 
productions we hope to handle. 

At the same time, we are now organizing an educational 
department which will take over these Natural Llistory 








tiims after they bave passed through the cincma theatres, 


=. : <<$___ 
will acquire other films of real educational value, and wij 
itself produce films directly for teaching purposes, 

We hope, very soon, to announce a season of gs 
“interest ” and educational films at a West End Londo 
theatre. If, as we believe, there is a public for really euthentis 
and instructive films, and this public supports our wai, 
there is no reason why this trial season should not become 
an established institution—I am, Sir, &c., 

26 and 27 D’ Arblay Street, W. 1. C. L. Bucrze, 


*“MEND OR END.” 

[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Srr,—The New English Dictionary should be heard on this 
subject. Under the word “ Mend,” §12c, it says: “ To mend 
or end: either to improve or (if that be impossible) to put 
an end to; in early use chiefly—‘to kill or cure’; also 
[obsolete], to correct or finish (a work). [Obsolete] Formerly 
also inir., either to die or recover.’ There follow six quota. 
tions, ranging from 1578 to 1884, and including the one 
supplied already from Eikon Basilike by Mr. Clodd. The 
others are: 1578 T. Wiicocxs Serm. Pawles 74 Plague; 
what hathe it done? it hathe mended as manye 4s it hath 
ended. 1603 Fror1o Montaigne 11 Epist., That perfect- 
vnperfect Arcadia, which ... your all praise-exceeding 
father .. . lived not to mend or end-it. 1613 Percnas 
Pilgrimage 805 When the King of Mexico sickened, they 
vsed to put a Visor on the face ... of some... Idol, 
which was not taken away till he mended or ended. c 1689 
HICKERINGILL Hist. Whiggism Wks. 1716 I. i. 21, I had rather 
we should mend than end. 1884 J. Moriey in Times 31 July 
11/4 The . . . question of mending or ending the House of 
Lords. 

The reference to Wesley’s Journal and Mr. Cohen’s quota- 
tions from Scott are useful as filling the gap between 1680 
and 1884. But the richness of our national storehouse ot 
word-lore, the New English Dictionary, is not widely enough 
appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., L. R. M. Srracwan, 


TAKING IN EACH OTHER’S WASHING. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Re “ Taking in Each Other’s Washing.”  ‘“ Zero’s” 
quotation will be found in Dr. Johnson’s Tour in the Hebrides. 


Pecial 


Boswell, of course, was in the same boat and during a blessed 
| respite from sea-sickness noted Dr. Johnson’s observation 
| 


down.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Jex-BiakE. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE. 


WE have received several replies to the letter we pub- 
lished last week from a “ Stipendiary Magistrate.” We 
have sent them to “ Stipendiary Magistrate.”—Eb. Spectator. 


POETRY. 


——— 


ASPENS IN SPRING. 


Birssep be he who set you there 

To wave your boughs in the blue air; 
To whisper ever, night or noon, 
Under the sun, under the moon ; 

To weave a music, where you stand, 
Of waters in a thirsty land. . . . 


Many a Spring has come and gone 
Since first you rose and trembled on 
The bright ecstatic air; and now 

Once more you take the winds and show 
A silver under-leaf, then over 

Turning, a tender green discover, 


Many a Traveller has scen 

You threshed into a lively sheen, 
And let the music of your leaf 
Persuade him from his human grief. 


So shall the peace they take, who come 
Wearily under your shadow home, 

The last reward of Beauty be, 

The crown of his mortality, 

Who set you thus to wave in air— 
Himself no more & Traveller. 


C, Henry WARREN. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

any books on the table ~~~ ear sober and full of learning 
that it js again difficult to « se between them for a short 
Some of them should ot viously not be excluded. Mr. 
Carlyle has collected a number of letters from 
Jyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Robert 
prowning, many of them not previously published, and 
vests. T. Fisher Unwin have made of them an excellently 
produced volume. A History of English Literature (Nelson) 
was begun under the editorship of Colonel John Buchan 
before the War; it was designed to satisfy the student and 
interest the general reader, and contains many apt quotations 
gnd illustrations. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll in An Introduction to 

Dramatic Theory (Harrap) reviews the dramatic production 
of Greece, Rome, France, Italy, Germany and England as 
one, giving the same attention to comedy as to tragedy. 

The first volume of the official history of The Mesopotamia 
Campaign comes in from H.M. Stationery Office. Messrs. 
pdward Arnold send a most important book of memoirs, the 
cond instalment (1894-1901) of Sir J. Rennell Rodd’s Social 
and Diplomatic Memories ; they publish at the same time 
a new volume of his poems, Trentaremi, and Other Moods. 
A volume of memoirs interesting in another fashion is Just My 
Story, by Stephen Donoghue (Hutchinson). 

Mr. Warwick Draper, who has written a history of Chiswick 
(Philip Allan), has no sympathy with the old-fashioned 
antiquary who (as he quotes from John Zarle) “‘ loves all 
things (as Dutchmen doe cheese) the better for being mouldy 
and worme-eaten.” He certainly writes himsclf in a lively 
style, and he has illustrated his book with discrimination. 

‘The Ascent of Mount Everest, 1922 (Arnold), contains papers 
by five members of the expedition. Mr. Jonathan Cape and 
the Medici Society publish a new unabridged edition of Mr- 
Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta. Mr. Cape is also pub- 
lishing in a beautifully printed and bound limited edition the 
works of Samuel Butler. The first two volumes have appeared, 
his earliest work, Canterbury Settlement and Erewhon. 

Silbermann, a novel by M. Jacques de Lacretelle, has run 
through more than a hundred editions in France ; and it is 
reported to have deserved them; Messrs. Benn Brothers 
now publish a translation by Mr. Brian Lunn. The most 
interesting of the other novels is Castle Conquer, by Padraig 
Colum (Macmillan). Messrs. J. M. Dent send Three Plays, by 
Luigi Pirandello : these include the almost abominably witty 
Six Characters in Search of an Author. 

In Poems, by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt (Macmillan), a selection 
is published which was approved by the author. Mr. Cecil 
Palmer announces insistently on the cover of Roman Barthalow 
“Edwin Arlington Robinson is America’s Greatest Living 
Poet.” Roman Barthalow is not Mr. Robinson’s greatest 
poem, but it gives the reader a good chance of becoming 
acquainted with him; there are nearly two hundred pages 
of it. 

An amusing booklet, Profitable Proverbs, is published by 
the Cayme Press, 36 Queen’s Gate Mews, S.W.7. Miss 
Alexina Ogilvie has chosen a series of old proverbs and has 
made wood-cuts for them with the humorous awkwardness of 
They are straightforwardly absurd, without 
Tue Lirerary Eprror. 


So a 


jist. 
Alexander 
Thomas Car 


the best models. 
any incongruous subtleties. 


THREE ESSAYISTS.* 
TuERE are three different manners very well represented in 
these three new volumes of essays, for Mr. Chesterton? is, as 
always, extravagant, witty and imaginative, Mr. Walkley’ 
is polished and urbane, very much the man of the world, 
and Mr. Thomas* is gentle and meditative, a pleasant, though 





not distinguished, essayist. The last, though the youngest 
of our three authors, is in the oldest tradition, for he writes 
of commonplace things, stamps and cigarette ecards and 
what not. appeals to his * gentle reader ” with quiet humour 
and faney, and generally succeeds in giving his work just 
that suggestion of a philosophical background which prevents 
it from being mere prattle. His style is careful and reads 


* (1) Fancies Versus Fads By G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen. [68 
(2) More Prejud By A. B. Walk London: Heinemann. [7s i —(3) 
irks from the Lire. By Gilbert Thomas, Londou: Chapman and Hall, (63, net.) 


pleasantly, but it lacks personality, sap, tang ; and we hardly 
think of either sparks or fires when we read his easy prose. 
Most of the papers are on general subjects and are short and 
have a certain unity, but this unity is broken by the inclusion 
of two longer essays on Shelley and Tennyson that seem rather 
out of place here and were hardly worth including, being filled 
with critical commonplaces. The book as a whole does not 
show the advance upon the last, Things Big and Little’ 
that one had reason to expect with so young a writer, and so 
may be considered somewhat disappointing. 

Mr. Walkley’s new collection of articles from the Times 
is excellent, but it would have been a great deal better had he 
edited it more carefully and given it more variety. He has 
not many illusions and enthusiasms, and so it would be churlish 
to object to the few that he has; but he is inclined to throw 
his idols, Proust, Lemaitre, Jane Austen, Croce, at our heads 
in essay after essay until he has almost undone his good work 
in critical appreciation by making us resent both them and 
him. But he has certainly not read his French masters in 
criticism for nothing, and many of these papers have an 
urbanity and polish, and, at times, an easy malice, that are 
irresistible. How deftly Mr. Walkley can dispatch what he 
considers an absurdity may be discovered in an article here 
on “The Surprise Theatre,” which begins :— 

“The Marinetti obliges the world with another manifesto. You 

expect to find it bombastic, megalomaniac and generally absurd ; 
and you are not disappointed. That is the misfortune of Futurism ; 
it has a past. Its mission is to exhort us to sever ourselves from the 
past, but it can never get away from its own.” 
And very soon, in the space of a page or so, the Futurist 
theatre has crashed into ruin, and Mr. Walkley is strolling 
away, lightly dusting his clothes, having fought under the 
banner of common sense and good manners, and done all 
that a gentleman, anxious to return to his Proust and Jane 
Austen, could be expected to do. We hope he will continue 
to air his prejudices in the columns of the Times for ever. 

To go from Mr. Walkley to Mr. Chesterton is to go from the 
prose to the wild poetry of journalism. The latter hurls 
himself into the fray once more, and his enemies are the same 
old set, the Modern World, Eugenics, Divorce, Feminism, the 
Simple Life, Free Verse, and Fads in general. The style is 
the same as ever it was, and there is no necessity, at this 
late hour, to describe it. The only differences worth noting 
between this new volume and the earlier collections of short 
essays are, first, that this present book consists entirely of 
controversial matter, the more personal note being absent ; 
and, secondly, that the style, though the same in its essentials, 
is not quite so good as it used to be; it is more fixed and 
more wordy. There are not so many of those astonishing 
declarations that one used to treasure in the earlier books. 
This is not to say that there are not any good things here. 
The first essay, a long one on the Romance of Rhyme, is full 
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, ae 
of good things, such as: “ A good critic should be like God | 


in the great saying of a Scottish mystic. George Macdonald 
said that God was easy to please and hard to satisfy. That 
paradox is the poise of all good artistic appreciation. Without 
the first part of the paradox appreciation perishes, because it 
loses the power to appreciate. Good criticism, 1 repeat, 
combines the subtle pleasure in a thing being done well with 
the simple pleasure in it being done at all’; or again,“ . . . 
the classic was a form; and there was even a time when it 
was a new form. The men who invented Sapphies did invent 
a new metre; the introduction of Elizabethan blank verse 
was a real revolution in literary form. But vers libre, or nine- 
tenths of it, is not a new metre any more than sleeping in a 
ditch is a new school of architecture. It is no more a revolu- 
tion in literary form than eating meat raw is an innovation 
in cookery. It is not even original, because it is not creative ; 
the artist does not invent anything, but only abolishes some- 
thing. . . .” There are some other outstanding articles in 
the volume, notably that on Hamlet and the Psychoanalysts, 
and that on Prohibition and the Press, and another long essay 
on “ Milton and Merry England,’ but there is nothing so 
good as this defence of rhyme, which is as good as anything 
in his earlier books and therefore better than most things in 
his recent volumes. But it shows that Mr. Chesterton has 
only to take trouble to be as good as ever, and that he will not 
always take trouble. J. B. PRiestiey. 


INDIA PAST AND PRESEN?. 

Six new books relating to India have just appeared and 
ach, if space permitted, would deserve to be noticed at 
length. Here we can but indicate the characteristics of these 
fresh contributions to an inexhaustible subject. The Lay of 
Alha, partly translated in a spirited ballad metre by the 
late Mr. William Waterfield and admirably edited by Sir 
George Gricrson (Milford, 7s. 6d. net), is a Rajput epic 
which has been handed down from the twelfth century by 
generations of illiterate minstrels, whose modern repre- 
sentatives still recite it. The poem had never been reduced 
to writing until some sixty years ago, when Sir Charles Elliott 
employed three or four minstrels to pool the versions that 
they knew by heart. Other versions have since been printed. 
The Iliad and Odyssey, the Chanson de Roland, the Nibel- 
ungenlied, the Song of Beowulf and other national epics 
probably originated, like the Lay of Alha, in verse narratives 
transmitted by oral tradition until they were written down 
and edited, and the Indian example is noteworthy as showing 
that long poems can be handed down through centuries. 
The accretions gathered in the course of time are as obvious 
as the inconsistencies ; this twelfth-century epic in its present 
form has mention of sappers and miners, cannon, rockets 
and pistols, and yet its antiquity is indisputable-—— Professor 
Ghoshal of Calcutta has written a History of Hindu Political 
Theories (Milford, 11s. 6d. net.), which is commendably fresh and 
stimulating. The author is familiar with Western political 
thought as well as with the teaching of the Sanskrit classics, 
and his comparisons between the two—especially as regards 
kingship—are of special interest. He casts doubt on the 
attempt of some Indian politicians to find the modern doctrine 
of popular sovereignty or Rousseau’s Social Contract in the old 
Hindu literature. He does not fear to criticize some of the 
Vedic commentators, who drew as sharp a division between 
politics and morals as Machiavelli himself. 

The beginnings of our Indian Empire are best studied in Mr. 
Foster’s fascinating selections from the records of the East 
Indian Company, of which he has already edited sixteen volumes 
in two series. To these he has just added another, numbered 
as Volume XI. of The English Factories in India (Clarendon 
Press, 18s. net), and covering in some four hundred pages 
the four years 1661-64. He works on so large a scale that 
he is able, fortunately, to quote at length many interesting 
letters from the Company's agents, giving the details which 
show what these hardy adventurers had to endure. The 
sack cf Surat by the famous Mahratta chief, Sivaji, and the 
English occupation of Bombay, much against the will of the 
Portuguese residents, are the main episodes of the volume. 
In Surat the little English colony defended itself stoutly 
and beat off the raiders with loss, but the Mogul governor 
and the townsfolk were iike sheep and let themselves be 
plundered of their gold and silver and jewels which were 





“heaped up in two great heaps” before Siva 
Part of Mr. Foster’s ground is worked over by p 
Shafaat Ahmad Khan in his instructive essa g° rofeanoe 
Portuguese Negotiations relating to ar = Anglo 
° . = ’ 560-1677 
reprinted with additions from the Journal! of Indi i. 
(H. Milford, 10s. 6d. he mia 
» net). The author, who prints in f 
some of the documents quoted by Mr. Foster, shows how - 
Portuguese at Goa, who disliked the cession of Bomba bye 
a wedding present to Charles II., made things as alan as 
as possible for the English traders. The author an re 
over-estimate the power of decadent Portugal ; the Engl 
Government were reluctant to quarrel with her, lest re 
should collapse and fall again under Spanish contro] i 
is a wild exaggeration to say that “ poor Charles IL.” y ' 
“ tricked at every turn of the diplomatic wheel by the “sn 
Portuguese.” ; ; 
One aspect of our beneficent rule is well described in a 
little book on Irrigation in India by Mr. D. G. Harris (Milford 
3s. net), whose expert knowledge enables him to explain 
clearly the immense services rendered by British engineen 
to the Indian peasantry. The cultivators over 100,000 
square miles of country, who used to be in constant dread 
of drought and famine, are assured of  well-watered 
crops, and the area will be increased by half when projects 
now under way are completed. The crops in a single year 
1920-21, were worth double the whole capital expended by 
the Government on irrigation. The Indian Public Works 
Department attracts little notice and is rarely praised, but 
its achievements are among the most remarkable in oy 
history.——Turning from the materialist to the spiritual side 
of British activitics in the East, we must heartily commend 
«a pamphlet entitled India through New Eyes, by Mr. David 
Walters (Livingstone Press, 6d.), who accompanied the 
London Missionary Society's deputation to India last winter 
and who gives very frankly his view of the present state of 
the missions and of the lines on which they should work in 
the future. “In view of the rise of the Nationalist spirit 
in India,” he says, “it is important that Christianity should 
present as little as possible of Western forms.” He is all for 
encouraging the native Christians to become ministers and 
teachers ; the British missionary should, he thinks, confine 
himself to supervision and encouragement, and should not 
fet himself be overwhelmed by details of administration, 
The mission schools, he thinks, must be few but should be 
highly efficient, to act as a leaven and to set a standard, 
Ile commends the remarkable village school founded at Moga 
in the Punjab by the American missionary, Mr. McKee, 
whose aim is to educate the young peasant without detaching 
him from his village. Mr. Walters sees in social service the 
true means of breaking down the barriers of religion and 
zaste, and he urges the Indian Christians to lose no oppor- 
tunity of joining with Moslems and Hindus in works of 
charity. Mr. Walters has the root of the matter in hin, 
and his broadminded and liberal programme deserves 


attention. Epwarp G. Hawke. 


ji’s tent —_ 


ADVENTURES AMONG THE DEVILS’ 
In the first hey-day of analytical psychology, when all the 
world went “ complex ”’-hunting in their neighbours’ preserves, 
there was a fairly large section of extremists who resented the 
very presence of the medical man amongst us. ‘‘ This man,” 
said they, * is a healer-by-prestige, the medicine-man réchauffe ; 
all healing is really mental.” Yet when the Christian Scientists 
drew them aside and explained that that was what they too 
had always maintained, they felt something of a chill and 
explained themselves afresh. Since then—or perhaps all 
through—the mass of opinion here has supported the view 
that the psychologist of disease should be a qualified doctor as 
well, and that the doctor who desires a psychological! practice 
should also have graduated in the field of * scientific psycho 
logy. Science, therefore, is the first desideratum ; if flair, 0 
intuition, can be added, so much the better for the patient. 
America, however, may be perhaps more naive ; as in the 
political, so in the other realms of creed, she seems to simplily 
her problems, often &@ oulrance maybe. In The Hope of tle 
Variant, however, we have an account of the labcurs an 





* (1) Whe Hope of the Variant. By John George Gehring, M.D., Se 
Charles Scribner's Sons. [10s. 6d. net.] (2) The Unconscious Mind: 
analytical Survey. By 8. Hesbert, M.D., M.R.CS., L.R.C.P. London: 
Black. [6s. uet.] 
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teliefs of an American medical man who brings an inborn 
felicity of vision to boar with equal simplicity and benevolence 
ypon the bodily and mental needs of his sufferers. 

For thirty years past—and few men alive can have more 
experience—Dr. Gehring has been at work at Bethel, Maine, 
among mental patients who have sought his aid from all over 
the States, and one has only to read the book to see why they 
came. The fatherliness born of long experience, the homely 
note of the man himself appear everywhere and must be Te- 
assuring indeed to these victims of their own complexity, 
quite apart from the medical skill. And yet it is primarily as a 
physician that he approaches his cases. He holds a brief for 
the body, and a very similar one to that upheld by such a 
psychologist as Dr. Cyril Burt, who maintained, at the British 
Association meeting this year, that it is often a visit to the 
country or the dentist that the juvenile scapegrace needs. 
similarly, Dr. Gehring sees the enemy as often as not in the 
digestive tract. He is not deeply versed, it seems, in the 
haute école of our psychologies, whose jargon he rarely uses ; 
many readers may find his handling of psychological themes 
old-fashioned or, at best, unorthodox, but we feel ourselves in 
the presence of a born healer who does not need to unravel in 
any special scholastic way his own mental processes in order 
to heal, and whom one must not only hear speaking but 
glimpse at his work in these pages if one is to interpret his 
art of success. But when he speaks as a doctor he speaks 
distinctly enough; ‘disturbances of digestion, whether 
recognized or not, affecting the solar plexus, often have a direct 
agency in the creation or aggravation of disturbance of the 
emotions.” Diagnosis and cure, then, of these and similar 
troubles pave the way to firm encouragement of the patient in 
aneffort to form sound bodily habits for himself and to distrust 
the spells of phobia, obsession and the like, which his toxic 
condition has laid upon him. It is no small relief to read in 
Europe to-day, where politics and psychology rival each other 
in obscwity, of a physician elsewhere repeating day by day 
what he calls ‘“‘the miracle of the marvellous force of the 
lifting spirit of the man, exerting its mysterious influence upon 
his body under the spell of medicine,” and of the self-discipline 
in the formation or laborious conquest of new views and habits 
which at the last puts the man’s hand firmly once more upon 
his own tiller. We hope that many readers may have the 
enjoyment of reading this volume. 

If there was a need for one more survey of Freudian territory, 
Dr. Herbert has supplied it, and proves himself in his able 
volume? an accurate and conscientious cicerone. All the main 
tenets of the master are touched upon, and a further chapter 
contains an epitome of the doctrines of rival schools of psycho- 
logy, which being thoughtful and succinct forms a valuable 


addition. E. J. D. RADCLYFFE. 





| 
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IN THREE CONTINENTS.* 

Tue journey described in the first of these volumes! lay 
through regions about which Europeans in general know very 
little, though it is richly endowed with all kinds of natural 
wealth. Of the two republics, Ecuador and Colombia, which 
contain a population little more than half that of London, 
the second has an area greater than that of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and Switzerland put together. It is 
dificult to appreciate possibilities of such magnitude, but 
certainly this potential wealth is at present hardly tapped. | 
The difficuities of communication internally and from the | 
upland pastures to the sea-board will be realized when we 

remember that it is in precisely this region that are placed the 
Andes and the Cordilleras. The many photographs with 
which this book is illustrated show plainly the nature of the | 
country which is exceedingly attractive in many ways. | 
“The grandeur of the scenery has for ever impressed itself on 
my mind,” writes Lord Murray of Elibank, who shared the 
journey with the author and contributes a preface. In his 
opinion railways are urgently needed for the development 
of these countries, which will draw many immigrants as soon 
as the means of transport are less restricted. From the 
point of view with which the journey was undertaken, there 








(Continued on page 562.) 
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——(4) From a Terrace in Prague, By B. 
Unwin, [16s ] 
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is naturally a good deal of attention given to heights and 
distances and important obstacles, but the general reader 
will also find himself absorbed in a narrative of unceasing 
interest. 

The Spanish Main has provided rather more than its fair 
share of romantic fiction. Mr. Verrill * cruised these same 
waters in order to familiarize himself with the local colour 
of the places made tragically famous by their association 
with the Buccaneers. The result is an extremely readable 
volume which brings to life the facts of an obscure and blood- 
stained period of our history. It is not quite sober enough 
to take its place as a serious work on the subject, but as a 
general view it is admirable. The people whose acquaint- 
ance Mr. Alder made* are none other than the notorious 
head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo. At present, under the 
restraining influence of the Dutch, their habits are almost 
suburban in their amiability. He has recorded in racy 
language the survivals of many ancient customs which he 
witnessed, especially a thrilling blood-dance which throws 
some light on the nature of their head-hunting. From a 
Terrace in Prague* mingles historical reminiscences with 
impressions of scenery in a way which is always entertaining, 
though a trifle tedious at length. The smaller black-and-white 
drawings are not without a familiar charm, but those in 
colour rely excessively on atmosphere. 


LEARNING AND WISDOM.* 


Tuts is a volume addressed to men of good will amongst us 
who have no particular knowledge of the aims and achieve- 
ments of adult education. Because of their sense of the 
crying urgency of their message, the writers give us a modest 
account of their stewardship in this movement to awaken us 
to what should be a sense of our own. 

One section of these essays deals with aims and ideals- 
Why is it, asks Mr. Zimmern, for instance, that the War has 
brought no outcrop of new life to England? Versatile and 
challenging in Elizabethan times, we have become so frozen 
by convention that surely other fresher races must soon notice 
our torpor. Books and teachers have been lavished, yet we 
remain insular. We lack self-discipline to penetrate ourselves; 
by study or reflection. What will remodel and synthesize us ? 
Mr. Zimmern goes deep, and returns to urge more strenuous 
teaching and essay-writing. And so he takes leave of us; 
seeking, questioning still: for will books, we ask, melt the 
mask of a nation? Is it not quite a fresh idea and practice 
of adult self-development that we need—including books ? 
Are not all these writers too academic to see clearly past 
academics ? And Dr. Mansbridge thinks the Professor who 
has no craft as ill-educated as the cobbler (who has). 
How stimulating the questions are! Still—and the fire of it 
runs through all the essays—he lauds the Englishman as the 
War and his ancestry reveal him, and delights in him; “a 
remarkably gifted race ” (for all their waywardness !). ** But,” 
he sadly comments, “ they don’t believe in education.” 

tach essay in Part One is instinct with the same eager 
passion for the ideals and the problems of their accomplish- 
ment; and Part Two shows us the harvest, hitherto, and 
along these lines. It is a fine record, and the writers stand 
before us showing us what it means, the devotion of the 
teachers, the hunger of the students, difficulties of finance, 
problems of administration, urging us to understand its 
significance for the future of England. 


IDEALS FOR LAWYERS. 
JUDGE Parry, in a moment of very commendable enthusiasm 
— uplift” they call it over the Atlantic—has ventured to 
talk of ideals to the lawyers, who are more ready to listen to 
the acid voice of the cynic. The great book by Ruskin, 
which was clearly in the learned judge’s mind, is not often 
found in law libraries, nor are the seven lamps of any brand 
of idealism a common topic of conversation during dining 
terms at the Inns of Court. One nervously thinks of those 
ghastly tales of foreign missionaries that ended in cannibal 
feasts. But perhaps the natives, in this case, will not take 





* The Way out: Essays on the Meaning and Purpose of Adult Education by Members 
of the British Institute of Adult Education. With an Introduction by Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon, Edited by the Hon. Oliver Stanley. Oxford Univ ersity Press, 


—.— 
the book as seriously as it deserves. And they 
excuse that it is, indeed, rather a long way apart from ¢ 
real life of the Law. It is so reminiscent of those saa 
Christmas cards of the winter’s scenes of our childish te. 
where the snow is purely white and the sky so blue, the holl 
quite green and the robin redbreast quite red, while the reali, 
is so often rain and mud. And so with Judge Parry's sm 
picture of the virtues of the Law. One might imagine that 
it is a career for knights errant, seeking justice for the love of jt 
But, alas! only a month or so ago two great law cases Cost 
twenty-five thousand pounds apiece. The judge tells many 
delightful stories in his book. Perhaps he might have found 
room for one more—the tale of Papinian, one of the gteatest 
lawyers of imperial Rome. He was once briefed by his 
Emperor to make out a plausible reason why that Monarch 
had murdered his own brother, and to the Emperor the great 
advocate replied : “It is easier to do murder than to fing an 
excuse for it.” And for returning that brief Papinian knew 
that the penalty was death—and he died. 

Still, perhaps Judge Parry’s idyll may do good; it jg 
certainly full of amusing tales and the higher morality, It js 
a pity that the real law has a grimmer and more financial 
side. And the Lamp of Eloquence sometimes perhaps muy, 
dim the light of the Lamp of Honesty. 


— 
will have the 


FICTION. 


THE HUMAN BOY YET AGAIN; 


Some years ago Mr. Eden Phillpotts introduced into modem 
fiction a Human Boy, who so far justified his title by being 
a considerable advance, to say the least, on the brand of boy 
invented by the late Dean Farrar. There was, indeed, no 
question of his being human: the only question was whether 
he were not too human for belief. If there were a verb 
“to boy,” one might say that he boyed more consistently 
and continuously than do boys in real life. Nevertheless he 
deserves our gratitude for having, little by little, ousted the 
egregious Eric and all his tribe from the affections of men. 
Mr. Walpole’s boy is more genuine still, with just that 
hint of complexity without which no characterisation can 
be regarded as authentic. Jeremy Cole is at once typical 
and individual. He loves football ; he is misunderstood by 
his father ; he is generous, courageous and romantic. But, 
happily, we are left with the impression that he is something 
more than the mere sum of his qualities :— 
“He was a two-sided boy, and he had already a strange, secret 
interior life within his very healthy and normal exterior one. There 
is nothing harder, perhaps, in our own experience than to look back 
and discover when it was that that secret life was, as it were, first 
confirmed and strengthened by something in the real world that 
corresponded to it.” 





Of that secret interior life, it must be confessed, we are allowed 
but one indubitable glimpse, unless ten-year-old Jeremy's 
adoration of a lovely lady at a dance is to be accounted 
another. It is the chief defect of this book that it promises 
far more than it achieves. It is a coin that rings true, but it 
is a very small coin. Yet Mr. Walpole is undoubtedly to be 
congratulated on the accuracy of his memory and the delicacy 
of his touch. His small boy’s psychology, so far as it goes, 
is true in every detail ; and the incidents whereby it is illus- 
trated are skilfully chosen. ‘Two of the subsidiary characters 
are equally well done—Helen, the insatiable egoist, and plain 
Mary, the sentimental sister—but the rest are figures of 
straw. Jeremy’s Uncle Samuel is merely the embodiment of 
Mr. Walpole’s personal preferences ; and Jeremy’s father is 
that perennial butt, the pompous and narrow-minded clergy- 
man. As for Hamlet, the dog, he is, frankly, a bore. When 
the inevitable American professor writes the inevitable thesis 
on “ The Dog in Literature,’ Mr. Walpole will get low marks. 





FLAUBERT.7 

Trois Contes, of which Mr. A. McDowall has made a translation 
under the title of Three Tales,’ represents the work of Flaubert 
in miniature, for in ‘“* La Légende de Saint Julian L’Hospi- 








[4s. 6d. net.) 
t The Seven Lamps of Advocacy. By Judge Edward Abbott Parry, 


Fisher Unwin. [5s. net.J London : 





talier’? and “ Hérodias”’ we find the romantie author of 
* Jeremy and Hamlet. By Hugh Walpole. London: Cassell, [7s. 6d.) 
t (1) Three Tales. By Gustave Vlaubert. Translated by A. McDowall. London! 
Chatto and Windus. (21s, net.]}——(2) Madame Borary, Same Author, London: 


Heinemann, 


[8s. 6d, net.J 
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gaammbs and La Tentation de Saint Antoine, while in 
«Un Coeur Simple,” surely one of the most exquisite stories 
rwritten, we find the realistic Flaubert of Madame Bovary,’ 
fiuetion Sentimentale, and that strange and disastrous 
ment Bouvard et Pécuchet; and if the novels rank as 
eater than the tales it is by reason of scale rather than of 
wypical excellence. ' ' 
“the classification of the two sides of Flaubert’s genius as 
romantic and realistic is useful but superficial, for there is 
more true romance in the life stories of poor Félicité and 
imma Bovary, despite (rather, indeed, beeause of) the 
spsouute realism of the characterization and setting, than in 
il the carefully constructed exoticism of Salammbé or 
«frodias.”” In those two stories—Madame Bovary, the novel, 
and*Un Coeur Simple,” the tale—lies the finest work of Flau- 
iert’s genius. The Three Tales, as published by Messrs. 
(hatto and Windus, is a pleasantly produced book, though, 
ynfortunately, the illustrations are both unattractive and 
inappropriate. Mr. McDowall’s translation, except for a few 
minor defects, is good. Madame Bovary is published by 
\essrs. Heinemann in their reprint of Masters of French 
Romance, &@ series neat, well printed, and extraordinarily 
cheap at 3s. 6d., whose only fault is that the gold on the back 
quickly tarnishes. ‘The translation, which is anonymous, is a 
very good one,and the volume has the inestimable advantage 
of containing as an introduction an admirable essay by Henry 
James, which constitutes the best criticism of Flaubert that 


we know. 
THE EYES OF MAX CARRADOS. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Ernest Bramah’s new book is a collection of detective 
stories. Max Carrados is blind—a sort of blind Sherlock 
Holmes—but his lack of sight is more than compensated, for 
the purposes of a detective, by the augmented keenness of his 
other senses. In an interesting introduction Mr. Bramah 
gives many remarkable instances of the sharpened perceptions 
of the blind. The stories make good light reading. Each 
poses @ problem which we cannot abandon unsolved, and so 
our interest is insidiously caught and led on. But in other 
respects the stories are not particularly distinguished. Some 
of the mysteries and their solutions are a little too incredible. 
Mr, Carrados is more than once a little too clever to carry 
belief; and there is the absence of psychology and charac- 
terization, and the curious formality of language in the dialogue, 
which are peculiar to detective stories. The former character- 
istic is, of course, due to the author’s preoccupation with his 
plots rather than with his people, a state which the detective 
story always tends to induce ; but the explanation of the 
latter peculiarity is obscure. Readers who love detective 
stories will find the book well worth reading, but those who 
were delighted by Mr. Bramah’s *“‘ Kai Lung ” books may find 
it a little disappointing. We have no wish, however, to insist 
that a writer should not occasionally shake a loose leg. Dulce 
est desipere in loco. 

STIFFS. By Melbourne Garahan. (Leonard Parsons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Garahan chooses to confine the title of “* stiff”? to the 
upper strata of tramp society: this is not quite correct, for 
there are plenty of stiffs outside the doss-house—plenty, 
even, in the class Mr. Garahan condemns so scornfully under 
the name of ‘“‘men about town.’ He shows an evidently 
genuine acquaintance with his material, but he nevertheless 
produces @ surprisingly inaccurate effect, supplementing his 
personal experience with a good deal of unjustifiable generaliza- 
tion. This is especially noticeable in his use of cant terms, 
which have not anything like such definite meanings as he 
attaches to them. And the examples of nautical swearing he 
introduces with some éclat wouldn’t raise a titter in a girls’ 
school. On the other hand, he is perfectly right in insisting 
on many of the tramp’s good qualities—especially his trust- 
worthiness to a pal in money matters, as the present writer 
has proved to his satisfaction with such unlikely material as an 
Americanized Montenegrin dope-traflicker, with whom he was 
once stranded for some time in the slums of an Adriatic port. 
But many of the other virtues he claims for him—such as 
chastity—are simply the fruit of a romantic imagination. 
Most of Mr. Garahan’s moralizing is intolerable ; and his 

condemnation of all other sorts of down-and-out except his 
beloved stiff is narrow-minded in the extreme, for the under- 
world is not entirely peopled by characters out of O. Henry, 
but is an organism of a diversity of which Mr. Garahan seems 
hardly to have an inkling; nor has he any right to dub it 
glibly (as he does) a general mass of corruption. On the other 
hand, judged by magazine standards, he has a good deal of 
technical accomplishment : when not moralizing, he writes 
amusingly : this makes quite a pleasant railway-journey or 


By Ernest Bramah. 





influenza book. 'The plot is unoriginal ; but then, there is 
little harm in that, and it moves well. 
(Continued on page 564.) 





HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH 
LIKE A FRENCHMAN. 


Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 


“I can say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have done under 
your guidance,” 

This statement occurs in the course of a letter received 
by the Pelman Languages Institute from one who, having 
taken the Pelman French Course and derived “ wonderful 
benefit” from it, is now learning German by the same 
method. 


“It is best,” continues the writer, “to rely upon the 
testimony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, and 
I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on very 
many occasions I have been complimented by them on 
the facility with which I express myself in their language 
without any apparent realisation that I am using a 
‘foreign’ language at all. 


“Many Frenchmen have said that they find it 
difficult to believe that anybody could attain such a 
facility in carrying on a discussion in French without 
a prolonged residence in the country, which I certainly 
have never had. 


“ Before I worked through your Course . . . the 
simplest letter was a task, to be painfully worried through. 
But now 

“I can write a letter in French with as little hesitation 
as I should write in English ; 
and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as 
much confidence that what I do write is correct, and is 
pretty much the same as a Frenchman would write in 
similar circumstances, 


Taken for a Frenchman. 


“As evidence of this, I may mention that on more 
than one occasion, when we have been visited by one of 
our French business friends (the majority of whom have 
very little useful English), and I happen to have been 
absent, they have asked whether our French correspondent 
could not act as interpreter, and when they have been 
informed that we do not employ a Frenchman to conduct 


our French correspondence, they have replied :— 
Who is it then 


‘But surely you have! who writes 


to us ?’ 
“A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 


‘This new method has now been applied to three languages 
(FRENCH, SPANISH AND GERMAN) and is explained 
in three little books (one for each language) any one of 
which can be obtained free of cost by writing for it to-day. 
Everyone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
it is the simplest, most interesting and most effective of 
all ways of learning Foreign Languages. It enables you 
to learn French, German, or Spanish perfectly in about 
one-third the usual time. 


This method enables you to read the leading 

German, French, and Spanish reviews, news- 

papers, bocks and Government publications, 

and thus to keep in close and intimate touch 
with Continental opinion. 


Write to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1, 
asking for particulars of the French Course, the German 
Course or the Spanish Course. A copy of the book giving 
you full particulars of the particular Course about which 
you require information will be sent you by return, 


gratis and post free, 
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SUMMERTIME. By Denis Mackail. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) reading. It is a book of the amiably chatty variet 


Mr. Mackail’s novel ‘begins a little shakily, with a pound 
of facetiousness to an ounce of humour, a heavy touch, and 
an assumption of almost compromising familiarity with his 
readers. This is how he introduces his heroine. The other 
beauties of Sloane Street, minutely described, are discovered 
to be “ second rate ” after all, “* whereas Anne Drummond— 
well, I mean to say, what about those eyes? What about 
that neck? And, in strictest confidence, what about those 
ankles ? Don’t be afraid of having a good look at her, homage 
from passers-by is her right and her duc.” Anyone who, 
upon arriving at this point, could bring himself to give up 
reading Summertime would probably carry away a very false 
impression of Anne Drummond. She was not at all that sort 
of person, but the at once enslaved and neglected daughter of 
parents whose only concern in life was to keep green the 
memory of their son who had been killed in the War. Mr. 
Mackail handles this theme excellently once his story gets 
into its stride ; and his dialogue, when not bent upon being 
funny, often has the very flavour and echo of real speech. 
His style, too, apart from inexplicable lapses in the earlier 
chapters, is workmanlike and even distinguished. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The World as Seen by Me. By T. Simpson Carson. 
Cranton. 30s.) 

It is difficult without undue emphasis, such as capitals or 
headlines, to indicate the intrinsic masculinity of this record 
of travels. Here isa man. No wonder his relatives prevailed 
on him to write a book. No Aristotelian observer, no grain- 
of-sand mystic, no gleaning Frazer, no idle stroller here ; 
the world “ as seen by me ”’ is abruptly thrust before us without 
trimmings of any kind. Mr. Carson may not “ write like the 
Kipling or the Dickens,” to quote his example of Indian 
newspaper English, but it is remarkable that a man who can 
combine the most strenuous cattle-ranching with the careful 
drawing of the slenderest stems of strange flowers (see illus- 
trations) should not find it in him to obviate the constant 
jerks of the narrative, which confound our attention, like the 
flicking of a note-book’s leaves. He could still, while 
easing his paragraphs, preserve his waggish detachment, the 
austerities of his attitude towards literary style. The sincere 
outburst against big-game hunters does honour to the eager, 
well-informed rover who has so sorely overdriven his pen 
through these indescribably crowded pages. He himself 
finds, however, in sea-fishing as keen and savage a joy as may 
attach to the slaying of elephants ; in fact he hurls himself 
after the tarpon, because of its size and power, with perfect 
abandon. In the end the stream of sports, customs, flora 
and fauna begins to lose the strangeness and clearness of its 
details by its very lack of arrangement. We are landed 
characteristically with a thud—take it or leave it: ‘ There 
have already becn many attempts to secure a world language 
. . » To-day Esperanto . . . holds the field, meeting as it is 
said to do all requirements. If so, and though like religion 
subject to schisms, why not get on with it? Here ends the 
narration of my travels.” 

Old Indian Trails. By Walter McClintock. 
net.) 

Twenty-five years ago, when the Indians in the Rockies still 
retained at least a semblance of their former ways of life, Mr. 
McClintock was adopted into the Blackfeet. This is a most 
interesting account of his life with them. Unfortunately he 
has no idea of vivid writing, but the interest of his subject 
easily survives the handicap. Anthropologists will not find 
much new material here : but the numerous accounts of rites 
and ceremonies might make it worth their attention. Mr. 
McClintock writes from notes taken at the time. To the 
general reader probably the most interesting ceremony will 
be the ** Women’s Dance,” at which each woman, married or 
single, appears got up as her lover: and the husbands stand 
round and with perfect good-humour endeavour to guess who 
their wives are meant to represent : and sometimes it results 
in a quite amicable transference ! There is also much about 
the Sacred Beaver-Bundle. A flippant friend of the present 
writer was so charmed with this phrase that he christened his 
shaving apparatus his Sacred Beaver-Bundle on the spot. 
The book is well got up and illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs, some of them coloured. 

Things Seen on the Riviera. By Capt. Leslie Richardson. 
(Seeley Service and Co., Ltd. 3s. Gd. net.) 

This addition to Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co.’s excellent 
little ** Things Seen ” series is, like the rest, pleasantly written 
and illustrated by a profusion of admirable photographs. 
Owing to the modest price and modest size it is easily bought 
and easily carried in a pocket. The series includes Japan, 
Russia, Spain, Florence, Oxford, Northern India, and other 
countries and cities. 

Northumberland. Painted by A. Heaton Cooper. 

Agnes Herbert. (Black. 7s, 6d. net.) 
_Those who like to take their topography and local history in 

diluted form will find this account of Northumberland pleasant 


(Heath 


(Constable. 21s, 


Described by 


Y; without 
and a fund 
County can 
Pptive passa es 
something of the 


serious literary pretentions, but with a certain zest 
of quaint information. One who knows the 
vouch for the material accuracy of the deseri 
and also for the fact that they reproduce 
spirit of the places they describe. The same may be sai 

the charming watercolour sketches which illustrate =a 
volume. Northumberland is physically one of the most y the 
and historically one of the most interesting of the E a 
counties ; and to the southerner it is, besides, one of the f. _ 
known. aes 
Notes from a Peakland Parish. 

(Sheffield. ) 

Local history is always stimulating to those wit . 
of the past. The parish of Hope in ‘Derbyshire is eae 
rich in records, documentary and otherwise, and Mr, Porte 
presents them most ably. His copious extracts from the 
register and the churchwardens’ book are full of significant 


echoes. 
RELIGION, 
Francois Coillard: A Wayfaring Man. 
(Student Christian Movement. 5s.) 

This is the life of an eminent French Protestant missionary 
who was sent to Basutoland in 1857 by the Paris Evangeliesj 
Missionary Society, and spent the greater part of his life under 
the British flag. It is natural to compare it with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer’s memorable book, On the Edge of the Primaeygj 
Forest ; different as the two men were m temperament an 
culture, the same zeal burned in the French peasant and jp 
the German professor; and we are reminded that, under 
many varieties of expression, the substance of religion remains 
the same. The author tells a pleasant story of a meeting 
between Coillard and Bishop Colenso in 1865. Coillard 
could not be expected to share the good Bishop's views 
which indeed ‘“ he pronounced to be blasphemous.” But, per: 
sonally, he thought him scholarly and sincere ; and Mme, 
Coillard wishes that his opponents ‘** who professed to know 
more of the truth, could commend it to others as he did.” 
But she was a little taken aback by meeting at the Bishop's 
house a Zulu, *‘ who calmly said: ‘Do you not know me? | 
am the Zulu who converted Colenso.’ ” 
The Bridge-Builders. (British and Foreign Bible Society.) 

The work of distributing Bibles in all languages throughout 
the world still goes on incessantly, as it has done ever since 
the Bible Society was founded in 1804. An annual report 
gives the details and figures, but this readable summary will 
appeal more surely to the average reader. The Society justly 
claims that it is “ colour-blind to ecclesiastical differences, 
oblivious of national and racial distinctions *’ ; for that reason 
its colporteurs can go everywhere, except in Bolshevik Russia, 
and few come to harm. 


SCIENCE AND 

The Conquest of Cancer. By 
(G. Bell and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
Dr. Bell claims that cancer is purely the result of auto- 
toxemia. The poisons are claborated in the intestinal tract 
from the products of our flesh dict and are absorbed into the 
blood-stream. Cancer is, he claims, entirely preventable and 
in all but its final stages curable by a wisely regulated vege- 
tarian diet and a proper attention to the sanitation of the 
colon. 
criminally unjustifiable. 


By W. §S. Porter, MD, 


By Edward Shillito, 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


There are two or three weak points 


in his argument, of which we will call attention to one: He| 


states that at the present time 25,000,000 of the world’s 


population are doomed to die of cancer, whereas fifty years | 
Fifty years ago was the} 
and was constipation les 


ago the number was 8,000,000. 
world’s diet more vegetarian ; 
prevalent ? No. If Dr. Bell can, before he closes his career, 
publish the record of seventy-five cases of complete cure by 
his treatment from a series of one hundred properly diagnosed 
cases of ‘‘ operable” cancer, he will go down to history % 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors. As it is, his arguments 
must be received with extreme caution, for his thesis 
certainly unproven, and in our present state of knowledge 
early operative treatment offers the only hope of cure. 
Fantasia of the Unconscious. By D. H. Lawrence. (Marti 
Secker. 10s. 6d.) t 
Those who liked Mr. Lawrence’s book Psychoanalysis ani} 
the Unconscious will come again for more in its sequel 4} 
Fantasia of the Unconscious; but their number must le] 
few, as its author is the first to admit. Mr. Lawrence claim’) 
no special knowledge of Philosophy, Psychology, Physiology 
or any branch of science—he merely writes on these subjects) 
Detailed criticism is out of the question; but we may 89] 
that the book is not wholly bad: we like his spirited stan) 
against Idealism ; and he makes some shrewd remarks on 
the education of children. Admittedly, however, unless WY) 
had happened to be “a critic who needs to scribble a dollar’ 
worth of words, no matter how ’—we quote from the las 
sentence of the book’s foreword—we should not haye foun 





ourselyes amongst its élite readers. 
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The operative treatment of the disease is in his view | 
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— udies in Biblical and Semitic Symbolism. By Maurice 
without at H. Fairbridge, M.A. — Paul and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
&@ fund .Jore and anthropology are becoming more and more 
ty can Faeroe of the psychologist who secks in his science a Our Business 
Assages tional interpretation of myth and custom. Amongst set lel 
Of the m chologists are to be distinguished two Schools of Ethnology, consists solely 
_ of o Historical School es with the name of the late of the sale of 
€ the ivers, and the Psychoanalytical School associated with = 
Varied py Dr. Sigmund Freud. The object of Mr. Fairbridge High Class oa _\ 
English to collect the available material and attempt to interpret : 
1€ least it from purely Semitic sources. He presents his material ° 

ina scholarly way, and his interpretations of Semitic symbols ] a r S 
» MD, are remarkable for their aptness and scientific caution. But 

4s there is no well-marked thesis in the book to bind its parts . rs 
A Sense together and give it form and coherence, it does not provide which our position 
usually yery attractive reading for the layman. On the other hand as 
Porter experts in ethnology will welcome this new piece of Semitic Dj i 
M the research. irect importers 
uificant THE SERVICES. enables us to supply at 

Australian Flying Corps, 1914-1918. By F. M. Cutlack. e 

a OT Angus and Robertson. 24s.) , : ; L oO WwW er Pri ces 
Shillito, This eighth volume of the official Australian War History is 

one of the most interesting war books that we have read. than quoted elsewhere 
ionary, Mr. Cutlack, the well-known correspondent who accompanied 
igelical the Australian forces throughout their campaigns, writes We have extensive stocks of the fallewine 


> under uncommonly well, and has had the advantage of using many 
Albert rivate diaries and memoranda. He is thus able to describe 4 

‘maeval fs vivid detail the work of the Australian airmen in the Near WELL-K NOWN BRAN DS 
nt and and Middle East and in France, and he illustrates his account Guaranteed in perfect condition. 
and in with many remarkable air-photographs. There could be no 

under better proof of the value of an enterprising air force than the UPMANN BOCK PARTAGAS 


emains two chapters on the final battle in Palestine in September, 
BOLIVAR LA CORONA PUNCH 


1ecting 1918. Lord Allenby’s masterly plan, leading the Turks to 


oillard expect an attack in the east while his forees were massing on ROMEO & JULIETTA CABANA 


the west, might have been discovered had not our airmen, 


Views, 

it, per- both British and Australian, driven the Germans from the - : . : 

Mne, sky in the weeks preceding the battle. Moreover, before the And will submit samples and prices on 
. know action began on September 19th, 1918, the late Sir Ross Smith receipt of details of size and style of 
» did.” ina Handley-Page bombed and wrecked the enemy’s central cigar required. 


ishop’s telephone exchange at El Afuie, while other airmen destroyed 
ne? | the exchange at Nablus, the result being that the eastern 

Turkish army remained in ignorance of the rout of the western Ball, Hayter & Lamb Ltd., 
iety.) army until its own retreat was cut off. When the Turks fell Cigar Brokers Established 1872 
ighout back to the Jordan, they were caught in the defiles by the “ 

since | airmen and annihilated ; eighty-seven guns were left in one 7-8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C. 2. 
report | valley road amid the dead. Mr. Cutlack’s elaborate account 
ry will of these episodes is a valuable addition to the history of the 
justly | Egyptian Expeditionary Foree. He gives many good maps, 




















rences, a glossary and a useful appendix, by Captain Andrew Lang, e a 
reason | describing the chief types of aircraft employed by the Allies Digestible Cocoa 
tussia, | and by the Germans. ‘ P aes , ney 
" . ee , Next to its nourishing properties, the great merit of Savory & 
The Royal Naval Division. By Douglas Jerrold. (Hutchinson | \oore’s Peptonized Cocoa & Milk is that it is quite easy of 
and Co. 2is. net.) : digestion. It can be taken and enjoyed, without fear ef dis- 
| Mr. Jerrold has written a very good account of the dis-| agreement, even by those who have to exclude tea, coffee, or 
F.ps, | tinguished part played in the recent W ar by the Royal Naval | ordinary cocoa from their dietary. 
Division, to which Mr. Winston Churchill has contributed an . ’ sciall ful f a 
auto. | ‘tthusiastic preface. It was the first of the non-Regular It is, thus ‘on ok y — t bong a Sy DP rae 8, 
‘tract | ‘divisions to take an active part in the fighting, being originally Dyspeptics, and all who suffer trom digestive biaoopennane 
to the| composed of naval reservists who were not required by the Savory & Moore’s Cocoa & Milk is renowned for its remark- 
. warships. Part of it was first rushed out to Antwerp, then | ably fine flavour, and as it needs neither milk nor sugar, it has 
le and I ) ' : : 
the further advantage of being easily and quickly prepared. 


vege: it was sent to Gallipoli, and finally it did some conspicuous 
of the work in the last two years of the fighting in France. Perhaps TESTIMONY :—“I like your Cocoa & Milk very much. The flavour 
; view | the most curious pages of the book are those which describe | is — oy I _ that it — * with me seh ae gt paquees 
; > Stalif ilitarize > divisi » Yoner: cocoas used to take. or the last two months lave sufferec rom 

the effort of the Staff to militarize the division after General isacumale, bet, Gace tldan gout preparation at supper time, I Gnd that I 


oints | : : on a 
¢ He | Paris was wounded, which went far to neutralize its usefulness sleep much better and have none of the disagreeable feelings that I had 
. ' 











‘orld’ 8S & fighting unit for at least six months. when I used other cocoas. As a promoter of sleep alone it is well worth 
pOEsES " its cost.’ 
years | ‘ Micclnia eed Menon. (Rika itin 
: - Tins, 2/2 and 3/6, of all Chemists and Stores. Sole Manufacturers— 
S the ‘IN TANT DIT ‘ fa hy 
: less FIN ANCE I U BLIC & PRIVA I E. SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists % THE KING, 143 New Bond St, 
“ London, W. 1. 
arees, | By Our Crry Epiror. 
re by ae " SAVORY & MOORE’S PEPTONIZED 
nosi| FINANCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT. COCOA & MILK. 
ry ay 7] ’ ° . 
ment [To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
ah Sir,—No small amount of interest has been taken in BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 
ledg'F City circles, and probably in much wider circles, in the 
( : , . Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
, onference which recently took place under the roof of | . ‘ agen 
fartia Lo ros : : >.143,3 Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 
td Waring, and in which Labour Politicians, Bankers ” a 
)) and Trade Union Officials took an active part. The 
$ ani € ad t V } é ° ; 
rel AP central subject of discussion was that foremost plank in GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD.; 
st kf the Socialists’ programme, viz., the Capital Levy, and so THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 
aims forcible were the arguments employed against it by the —_— 
ology} bankers present, that a considerable impression seems to Se gy oe ee 


jects} have been produced upon the minds of the Trade Union 
rsa ee wee oe FURNISHING FABRICS 


leaders themselves. One phrase used by Mr. W. W. 








stand . : i , ‘ : ‘ 
‘s af Laine, of Lloyds Bank, who opened the discussion, is, I in wonderful variety are 

wy think, well worth repeating. He urged that “ three now being displayed at 

liars} things were necessary to production—brain, labour and STORY’S 

- lat? Capital, ; in taxing anv one of these necessaries ry — 

lat? capital, and in taxing any one of these necessaries, they 49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 1. 


oun) (Continued on page 566.) : Story & Coy., Ltd, 
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would be taxing the seed instead of the harvest, and that 
levy would be certain to lead to great unemployment.” 
Unquestionably, this observation of Mr. Paine’s goes to 
the very root, not only of this question of a levy on capital, 
but of many other problems which are exercising the 
public mind at the present time. 


There was probably never a moment when sound, 
sane and temperate views were more required with 
regard to the problem of unemployment than now. 
Nor is the situation simplified by the innumerable 
remedies which are being proposed. Especially busy are 
those who are desirous of resuming the process of inflation 
which cost us so dearly during the War period, and who 
are asserting that deflation is largely the cause of 
unemployment to-day. Others again maintain, with 
considerable justice, that whatever remedies may be 
sought and found, it is necessary by the very facts of the 
case that emigration must play an important part if real 
improvement is to result. Others again, and the class is 
very large, look to the Government somehow or other to 
produce either actual work or doles for the relief of the 
unemployed, and undoubtedly the number of this last 
class has been swelled by the experience of the last 
twenty years during which Conservative, Radical and 
Socialist politicians have vied with each other in assuring 
the voters that their particular party would be able to 
bring about conditions of pace prosperity. 


A solution of these labour and social problems would, 
I think, be greatly aided if there were a determined effort 
to clear the whole atmosphere surrounding it. When, 
for example, the question of the State’s responsibility in 
the matter has to be considered, the City is entirely in 
agreement with the arguments put forward in a leading 
article in the Spectator of a fortnight ago, entitled “* Democ- 
racy or Socialism?” The responsibility laid on the 
State in that article was not that of eagle relieving the 
unemployed on pauperizing lines, but of carefully con- 
sidering whether the period of stagnant trade and conse- 
quent unemployment was not the very moment for under- 
taking certain work, which, if undertaken during times of 
active trade, might actually interfere with trade opera- 
tions. It would be up to the State to select those 
outlays most calculated to increase productive power 
when the time of active trade returned. Business men 
recognize that when the problem is approached 
in this spirit, and all question of pandering to 
slackness on the part of the worker disappears, the 
whole thing becomes a business proposition, and instead 
of those who find employment through these State-aided 
activities being degraded, they are actually uplifted by the 
fact that at an economic wage they are ministering to the 
good of the country and of the general community. 


Therefore, so long as State aid for unemployment is 
regarded from this practical standpoint, the City, so far 
from criticising, applauds. It is, however, supremely 
necessary that the economic wage should be insisted upon, 
that the activities chosen should be not of a wasteful 
but of a wealth-producing character, and that with each 
increased channel of opportunity to work opening out, 
stricter measures should be adopted to penalize any slacking 
or wilful idleness. For, in considering this problem of 
unemployment, it is essential to bear in mind that, while 
for some of the causes, such as the recent War with its 
effect upon European trade, the workers are in no way 
responsible, there are other directions in which no small 
amount of the present trouble is directly traceable to 
Trade Union tyrannies, the ca’ canny policy, the 
refusal to believe that more and more production is 
ultimately of benefit to the workers as well as to the 
consumers, and, finally, the attitude of hostility towards 
capital. This hostility by creating in the minds of the 
capitalists “‘a fear of a profit” saps the very impulse 
and enterprise which hitherto have done much to open 
new and profitable fields for employment. 


In fact, with regard to some of these nostrums of 
labour, such as the capital levy, craving for short hours of 
labour, and for reward irrespective of services rendered, 
it is quite time that more outspoken and vehement 
protests should be made. Only quite recently in 
the House of Commons, when the Junior Member for the 
City, Mr. E. C. Grenfell, ventured, in the course of a 









— > 

discussion, to utter these plain and much-needed t 
his outspokenness seems to have been the occasion u, 
for apprehension as to the effect of his remarks y —y 
Labour Party than for instant and vigorous sy ae 
the part of those in the House who undoubtedly ess rs 
entire agreement with him. _ 

Moreover, there is considerable risk lest in why 
may be termed excessive zeal on the part of competiti , 
ey ty currency and other experts to discover - 
or the malady of unemployment we should be led 
adopt E ny remedies, which in financial as wel . 
physical ills are often fraught with considerable day : 
to the patient. Those, for example, who would haye 
believe that an addition of so many millions to the cu 
rency, or the voting of so many millions by Parliament i 
relief works, will cure the ills from which the country j 
suffering, may surely be reckoned amongst the quack 
physicians. There is no one cure which can dea) wij 
the complicated malady represented by unemployment 
nor is it possible to devise relief which is not precedo| 
by discomfort arising out of past excesses. Already 
during the past week there have not been wanting sim 
of the harm resulting from the speech made by Gir 
Montague Barlow, in which he seemed to urge a measy, 
of inflation as a remedy for unemployment. I apr 
with the Times that possibly the interpretation put We 
his speech was not the one that he intended, hy 
undoubtedly its effect upon foreign countries hy 
been quite considerable. The mere possibility of oy 
returning to a period of inflation has occasioned with. 
drawals of cash balances from this country. Ameri 
and, indeed, all countries from the standpoint of the 
onlooker know well enough that not only can no relie! 
schemes restore the economic losses suffered by Great 
Britain during the War unless they are supplemented 
by something of the old industry and energy whieh 
characterized workers in the past, but that many of tl: 
remedies are likely actually to weaken rather than reviye 
those forces.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, October 16th. Artuur W. Koippy, 









FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was probably wis | 
to discourage in advance any premature hopes of a 
early reduction in taxation. Indeed, a fortnight ago in 
these columns I pointed out the rather serious prospects 
for the next financial year and suggested that now was 
the moment for those concerned in the cause of Nationa | 
Economy to press for further reduction in the National 
Expenditure. In that respect Mr. Neville Chamberlain’ 
speech at Birmingham was a little disappointing because, 
while it is true, as he pointed out, that the largest ite: 
of expenditure—namely, Debt Service—is beyond 
control until an opportune time for conversion 
arrives, there are many directions in Civil Servic 
expenditure where there is room for drastic curtailment. 
It may be doubted very much, first, whether the country 
can afford the amount that is spent on education, ané,| 
second, whether for the amount expended we ar 
receiving real value. A. W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
A WHITE CEMENT.* 

AN invitation to a trade cinema show demonstrating certalt 
uses of cement and the technicalities of stucco work (wilt) 
lecture accompaniment) at eleven o’clock in the morning ! 
just the kind that one accepts without enthusiasm or ms 
intention of going. Mr. Coleman has, however, attracted 
good audiences to his Thursday lectures at the West Eni | 
Cinema simply because he is a good showman of a good thing | 

With cinema and slides he illustrated the different methot) 
of applying cement rendering and stucco to slab or framei | 
buildings so as to produce a variety of pleasant finishes. He 
showed too how ably the Americans exploit their conctett/ 
surfaces by washing away the cement film and exposing tht 
stone aggregate—often multi-coloured and sparkling. 

The actual application of the cement and the deft trow? 
work by the old plasterer “ featured” in the film were! 


* The Adamite Co., Ltd. (Atlas White Non-Staining Portland Cement), Regi 
House, Regent Street, London, W.1, j 
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delight to anyone with an eye for craftsmanship. But still 
more impressive was the quality of the buildings that are 
now being carried out in concrete and stucco in America, 
these materials being apparently given just as honourable 
employment as natural granite and freestone. 

The use of a special white cement produced in America 
largely accounts for the high esteem in which cement pre ducts 
are held, as clear, clean colours as well as a glistening white 
are possible with such a basis. ; A large part of the prejudice 
against the use of cement in this country comes from the fact 
that the grey cement is ugly in itself and makes muddy any 
colour which is used with it. White cement can be used for 
garden statuary and ornament. The Adamite Company 
offer sculptors special facilities for experiment along these 


lines. CLoucu WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 





PLAYS. 
Its Masesty’s.—Hassan .. ae 7 
[James Elroy Flecker’s masterpiece, elaborately presented.) 
Lyric, HAMMERSMITH.—The Beggar’s Opera 
{London's best musical comedy and longest run. The cast 
still in good form after 1,400 performances.] 
Sr, JamEs’s.—The Green Goddess .. ma «- 8.30—2.30 
[Mr, Archer’s amusing and stirring comedy. An excellent 
character-performance by Mr. George Arliss.] 
Prnce’s.—The Return of Sherlock Holmes 
Thrills for the unsophisticated. Each act duly supplied 
with a stirring situation and a telling “ curtain,’’] 


MUSIC, 


8.0—2.30 


8.15—2.30 


\ 


October 20th.— QuUEEN’S Hatt PROMENADE CONCERT.. 8.0 
[The last night of the season. Delfus’s second Dance Rhapsody and 
the Schubert-Liszt Wanderer Fantasia mark the close of this admir- 
able series of concerts.] 
October 22nd.—Wi1GMoORE Hatt. Vior1n ReciTaAL .. 8.0 
{Mr, Peeskal is giving an excellent programme, which includes 
Dohnanyi’s Concerto in D, one of the best modern works for the 
violin, and Stanford’s fanciful Leprechaun’s Dance.) 
October 28rd.—Sr. Joun’s INstirure, Turron STREET, 
WESTMINSTER oa oe oe oe oo 5.15 
[The enterprixing Music Society give a first performance of a Fantasy 
Sextet Op. 37 by Mr. Eugene Goossens, This with Brahms’s 
Sextet in G will be played by the Philharmonic String Quartet 
augmented for the occasion, Miss Poldowski is performing her 
amusing impressions of The Caledonian Market for piano.] 
October 28rd.—QUEEN’S Hatt. Sympnony Concert... 8.15 
[The first of Sir Thomas Beecham’s four symphony concerts, also 
notable for the appearance of Kreisler in Mozart's fourth Violin 
Concerto .} 
October 26th.— WicmMore Hartt. Prano ReciTau oo 8.15 


[Mr Rummel is resuscitating half-forgotten works by Liszt, which 
will sound all the better because of Mr, Rummel’s wonderful 
resources of tone and rhythm.) 


PICTURES. 
St. Georcre’s GALLERY, 382A GEORGE STREET, HANOVER 


SQUARE. 

[The Modern English Water-Colour Society shows some admirable work. 
Messrs, Paul and John Nash, Charles Ginner and Ethelbert White are 
among the exhibitors.) 

Burtincton Howse. 
[Australian art. Competent and talented work, Messrs, 
Will Ashton and John D. Moore show excellent oils,] 
Tue Frencu GALtutery, 120 Patt Maui, LoNpon. 
[A very mixed show, ranging from Messrs. John and Sickert to the depths.) 
Royau Instrture oF Orn PAIntTers, 195 Prccap1.iy. 
[Four hundred and four canvases.] 


LECTURES. 


October 28rd.—K1no’s Harty, Kino Srreetr, Covent 


Elioth Gruner, 


GARDEN.—Mr. Harold Laski on “Can 
Political Democracy Survive ? ” -- 8.30 
[The second of a course organized by the Fabian Society. Tickets 


and syllabus from the Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster.] 
October 24th.—Arcytt Houser, 211 Kine’s Roap, 
CuELSEA.—Mrs. Beauchamp Tufnell on ‘A 
Glimpse of Czecho-Slovakia ” os -» §.90 
(The first of three lectures on behalf of the endowment of a memorial 
bed to the British Macedonian Expeditionary Force. ‘Tickets 
from the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C, 1.) 
October 25th.—Britisn Museum.—Miss Claire Gaudet 
on ** This Year’s Excavations at Kish” .. 4.30 
[Tickets from the Hon, Secretary, “‘ Recent Excavations,”’ 120 Cheyne 
Walk, 8.W.] 
October 25th.—Tue Gurrpnousr, Betcrave Roan, 
Eccleston Square, S.W.—Mr. St. John 


Ervine on “ Are We an Educated People?” 8.0 
[Tickets from the Secretary, The League of Arts, 12 Berwick Street, 
$.W. 1.] 
October 25th.—ALrine CLUB GALLERY, Mitt STREET, 
ConpurtT StTreet.—Mrs. Jeffrey on “ Moun- 
taineering in Scotland,’ with lantern slides 8.30 


[Free tickets from Mrs, Le Blond, 134 Whitehall Court, $.W. 1.] 
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ALADDIN MANTLE LAMPS 
OFFERED ON 10 DAYS’ 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Simply and solely to let you see for yourself what a 
wonderful light the Aladdin really is, we make this 
generous offer. We will send you, free of all cost, an 
Aladdin Table Lamp for 10 days’ free trial. You may 
test it in any way you like. If you are not completely 
satisfied after 10 days’ use that the Aladdin Mantle 
Lamp is far and away the best light in every way that 





you have ever seen, you can send it back to us. You 
take absolutely no risk of any kind. 
The Aladdin Mantle Lamp burns common paraffin. It radiates 


80 candle power, pure, soft, white light—the best and _ least 
harmfil known to science. It lights at the wick like an ordinary 
lamp and burns without noise. No smoke or smell. No pumping 
up—cannot explode. It can be carried safely from _room to 
room. Simple to use; nothing to get out of order. Extremely 
economical, because it burns 94 per cent. air. Proved to cost 
less than id. an hour. 





£200 REWARD will be given to anyone showing us an 
oil lamp equal to the Aladdin in every 
way. (Details of this offer given in our circular.) 
ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 


136 Aladdin Bldgs., 136 Southwark St., London, S.E. 1. 























THE AIM OF 
THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE 


is to develop a 
service for their fellows in 
the coming manhood—and 
the promotion of habits of 
Obedience, Reverence, Disci- 
pline, Self-respect, and a true 
Christian Manliness. 


spirit of 


Every reader of the 
** Spectator”? who desires 
to help Boys to cultivate 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 





The First Organisation 


for Boys. 
Patron: H.M. The King, MANLY FITNESS 
ERH Prince Asthue AND PATRIOTISM 


of Connaught. 


should 
WRITE TO-DAY 


for full particulars of how to start a B.B. 

Company to the Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 

Paternoster House, London, E.C.4, or 30 
George Square, Glasgow. 





Gifts towards the extension 
of The Boys’ Brigade work 
will be very thankfully 
received by the Secretary. 
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OLD SOAPY 


HIS HAIR twice cemented. 
His hair twice bound. Double 
trouble in the making. Double 


the life in use. 


Sold only by Pharmacists. Every brush 
guaranteed. Prices from 4/- to 18/9 each 


—— 


EADERS of the Spectator who 
have not yet replied to the 
Appeal made to them by the 

Editor two weeks ago are requested 
to give this present Appeal their most 
earnest consideration. 


While it is realized that there are 
many conflicting claims upon their 
charity, it is desired to bring to their 
iminediate notice the present congested 
conditions in Salonica, where the 
same terrible scenes which occurred 
last Autumn in Athens and the 
Piraeus are being re-enacted to-day, 


Thousands of refugees are still arriy- 
ing, and the gravest fears of an 
epidemic are entertained. They have 
no clothing or covering with which to 
protect themselves against the Winter. 
For food they look to the Relief 
Societies, They have already suffered 
for a year. Are they to die this 
Winter? 


Donations should be sent quickly to 
the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial War 
Relief Fund (Patron, H.M. The 
King), 87 General Buildings, Ald- 
wych, W.C. 2, which is co-operating 
in the All-British Appeal. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 














MERITOR 


BRUSHES for Every Toilet Need 









S. 

















MAW, SON & SONS Ltd. 
Aldersgate St., LONDON 
and at Barnet 
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YHE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... ene ous _— oss £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up ee: con , £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £3,350,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT- 
‘TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEVOSIIS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascer- 
tained on apphcation. 





CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 
Fine cellar and cuisine. 


"Phone 913. Garage 50 Cars. 





A LIBERAL OFFER TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 








A wellestablished Wine Co-operative Circle (founded under high com- 
mer pices and supported by many Public Men), whose Members can 
obt their Wines, Spirits and Cigars on Co-operative lines, thereby effect- 
in erable saving, offers the Subscribers of the Sprcratrox a Free 
2 Honora Membe p. No Subscription or Investment required, or 
Li: ime 

G men thy are invited to join and co-operate in the exten- 
Bion his Ce Movement 

E: ries shi ¢ sent to Box 231, Srecratror, 13 York Strect, 
Le W.¢ a 

NEW CATALOCUE of an extraordinary varicty of Books, all | 
In new cond.tion, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prive Every r er will 
Bud sometiiing Write for your copy to-day H. J. GLAISHER, 
Kemainder Bookseller, 55 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


* QYPECTATORS ” for sale. 
s 1899, mostly in good condition 


143 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 


Odd bound volumes from 1846 to 
-Write MANAGER, The Spectator Ottice, | 



















Whenever you see 
Pillar Box think 
Onoto the Pen. 





to the 





On 
— 

Pen, 
streamline 


model, 21). 


—there is an Onoto nib to suit your 
writing—a pen with just that breadth 
of point and flexibility which suits 
the natural pressure of your hand. 


The Nib is solid gold hardened to 
the right degree of fineness. The 
point of Osmi-iridium—more costly 
than gold—ensures a lifetime’s wear. 

Ask your Stationer or Jeweller 
to show you the Onoto and choose a 
nib to suit your hand. 


Onotot':Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.l 
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ENO’s 
« Fruit Salt” 
concentrate ’ 
most pleasant 
jntaste.and en- 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugar OF 
artificial 
favouring. It 
creates no 
harm ful 
« habit” and 
hasno lowering 

effects. 


Nature's way 
to health- 
drink 


ENO’s 


“FRUIT SALT= 


first thing 


every morning 


HANDY SIZE 
—/dea! for travel- 
les, offic 
weer-end bag 
HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE —most 
suilable for regu. 
lar family use 
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The Hunger of Children 

isa terrible thing to witness. We see it day by day. 

We know, also, the heartache of the mothers when 

they see their little ones going cold and hungry to 

school. 

2,000 free satisfying Breakfasts (hot cocoa, bread = 

and margarine or jam) are provided by us each week. = 

Each meal costs threepence. 

20 sickly children are sent to our holiday home each 

winter month. That costs 50/- for each child. 

lease help us in this work of mercy. 


TANTNODA AIT 


Unemployment is still great this season, = 
particularly in East London. a 
MONEY, BOOTS AND ___ CAST-OFF = 


CLOTHING GREATLY NEEDED AT ONCE, 
Address the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


EAST END MISSION, 


583 Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
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Don’t let the 


LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 
To maintain the WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


| 5/- 


During the first nine months we have received 480,000. 


We must get 520,000 MORE. 


Willyou be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
I [ Georce F. Sure, M.A, 
secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION, 
Lifeboat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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WHY did one London 
firm provide 250 


Waterman’s Ideals 
for its clerical staff ? 


For one reason only—because they had 
PROVED that it paid in time saved, ink 
saved and in books being kept better 
and neater. They proved something 
more—that Waterman’s Ideal is the 
most efficient pen to use. 


If a Telephone is worth while— 

If a Typewriter is worth while— 

If an Addressing Machine is worth 
while— 






or for that matter any other time and 
labour saving appliance—then surely it 
is worth your while to provide your 
travellers and clerical staff with Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pens. 


iy SS 
ae 
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FountainPen 


ath ——  ——— 


Three Types: “ Regular” Cap, 1/- extra. PRESENTA- 
Type, from 12/6; ‘* Safety” TIO FENS IN SILVER 
Type, from 17/6; Self- AND GOLD. Nibs to suit 
Filling” Type (with Patent all | 1 Every pen f 
Boxed-in Lever as _illus- guaranteed, 

trated), No. 52, 17/6; No. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
54, 22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. “The Pen Book” sent Free 


56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-; Clip- 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, 


Ideal INK 


on request. 


Kingsway, London. 
Pens 


Use Waterman's Fountain 
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OF CHOICE SELECTED 


MIXTURE 
MEDIUM STRENGTH. 


A DISTINCTIVE 
TOBACCO O! 


Branch of The Imperis 
i. 
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> DPRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEA 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Mageeiiies to Bombay, Karachi 

and Persian 
London to Colombo Madras and Caloutta. 

3. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

6. London to Queensland. 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhi — \ amenemne 
only) Australia (via Panama 

7. United Kingdom, (by any Thode nia via Van- 
couver or Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one class only, third oiass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape | of Good Hope. 


Nos. 1, 2,3,44& 5S—For Passages 886. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
6t. 6. and B.1. 





a W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & 
Otfiees, 122, Leadenhall St., Lendon, £.0.3. 3B. /. “Avena, 


a St., London, E 
Ps ae ag ow Westra ry Co., Ltd., 138, Leadenhall ot: 
Miondon, by 0. 3, or y & 0. teu use, as above. 
a “Go. of New Zealand, Ltd. P. & 0. House 
14, Cockspur &t., London, ‘bw. 1, and for 
ice, any eof Canadian Posie He meny y« 
0" ere ——_ via Cape, 3 
a £.0. sk or P. 4, 4 , oe as = 
a tes) — Soci ang.ise, 
a 1, Boulevard des Capucires. 


Pp. & 0, 


/, 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


AUTUMN HOLIDAYS. 
SWISS AND ITALIAN LAKES AND RIVIERA. 


Escorted Tours to 
SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 
Leaving Loudom October 27th, November 24th, December aznd. 
WINTER SPORTS 
at 

GRINDELWALD. 

The Ski-ing Centre for Novices and Experts. 

Tours de luxe to EGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRIA, 
Tours ROUND THE WORLD. 


Send for Illustrated Programme of over 50 different Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


87  amneties Street, E.C.3. 
84 Piccadilly, W. 26 Aldersgate Street, E.G.1. 
LONDON, and all Principal ‘Towns. 



































Yo 
SOUTH 
AFRICA 

WEST 
& EAST 
AFRICA by 


UNION-. 
CASTLE 


LINE 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 


THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 
ihe teal Oe of ike 
Company at 
3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3, 
Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 
Birmingham, 


Leeds, Liverpool 


a 


quip. 














CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 




















a 





TO JAPAN & CHINA 


BY CANADIAN PACIFIC 
A JOURNEY FULL OF INTEREST 


ALL THE WAY 
FOUR DAYS TWO DAYS 
on the Atlantic on the St. Lawrence River 
FOUR DAYS TEN DAYS 


across Canada across the Pacific 


For further particulars apply :— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. |, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.c. 3, LONDON, 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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WARM & SUNNY WINTER 
RESORTS IN ITALY 


Inexpensive Hotels (Ist class from 12/-, 2nd class 
from 9/- per day, incl. taxes and tips), Golf, Tennis, 
Casinos, Dancing, Music, etc. 


“WINTER IN ITALY” = (price 1s. 6d.) 


contains descriptions of upwards of 50 resorts and 
much practical information. 


fi il al lee 


For printed matter and journey arrangements apply to 


ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS 
and STATE TOURIST DEPT., 











12 Waterloo Place, Regent poi London, S.W.1. — 
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To Leading Business Men 
Would your Partners or others interested 
in your Business suffer financial loss by 
your early death ? 


They need not do so if you take the precaution, 
so much in vogue among the prominent business 
men of America, of carrying a “ Business Life 


Policy "— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


issue a special form of Assurance for this 
purpose. Write for particulars to the 
Secretary : 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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amen For Busy Writers 
“LAST ae ‘ The “ Swan” Self-filler is a time- 
INK 6 ; saver. It fills instantly, writes in- 
Specially intended for self- . 
a Fy BF stantly, and when not in use may be 





Other 





ottle is so designed tha “ 2 ad ° 
Sy pau bow Tells te be carried in any position without fear 
left, the pen can take it up. i 
of ink leakage. 
A ort LED. WITH 1/6 For Authors, Business men, and 
ma SWAN INK other prolific writers, the size 
(Postage 8d. extra.) fm ae is 
five Self-filling Swan will 
meet their every requirement. 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Self-filling ‘‘Swans’”’ from 15/- 
” ” 


SOLD BY STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 
Catalogue Post Free. 

MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135 

Oxford St., London, W. 1. 


Holborn, W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, E.C. 2; 95a Regent St. 
W. 1; and at 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 


Branches 


: 79 & 80 High 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

Per dozen. 

CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body . 19)/- 


GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry ee oe 27/- 


BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 29/- 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. {<.\.- 39/- 


* (Superior growth. Special offer .. 


LIEBFRAUMILCH. Excellent bouquet 
HOCK, {oa flavour. Great bargain 35/- 


BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 
MOSELLE. Lisuity character .. ee oe 36/- 


CHAMPAGNE (eee FILS’ “GOLDEN 4 Os/- 


GOBLET,” 1o11. Highest class 

SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry... 66/= 

SPARKLING MUSCATEL. Golden Goblet Cuvée 7T9/= 

PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY., .. 42/- 

SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM pry.. 46/= 

COGNAC, SUPERIOR owe) 1 BO/= 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 

COGNAC. COGNAC, Guaranteed 48 years old ;300/- 
invaluable in case of illness.. ee 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity1 38/= 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 

WHISKY, {SUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age 1 44/= 


Write for “‘ Pink List," quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRMANNS, 


43 & 44 Finstury Square, Londen, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “ S.” 
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The Man in the Log Shack. 


Picture him in his isolation and hard toil. There 
are thousands like him on the Western Prairies 
of Canada and in the Australian Bush who have 
gone out to make homes for themselves and their 


families. 
the risk 


they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens 
with us of our great Empire. Have we no care 
for them? The 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 


now in its Hundred and First Year, seeing the 
terrible need, is appealing for a 


a most modest sum, considering the vast fields 


What are YOU doing for our brethren overseas? 
Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard Street, 


9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, 
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Far from Church or service, they run 
of falling away from all religion, Yet 





CHURCH SOCIETY 


CENTENARY FUND 


of 


£100,000 


to be covered. 










or to the Secretary, 
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(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 


Carriage paid 
£2:0:0 
in U.K. orlrish 

e e Free State. 

5 were the first to introduce 
CURZON 3 this Coat at a popular price. 
When costs of material were high two years 
ago we were selling this coat at 70/- when 
others were asking 90/- to 120/-. This is a 
coat for a lifetime, being absolutely storm- 
proof and weatherproof, and affording com- 
plete protection against the most inclement 
weather. Its unique features are :— 

It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It is rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for 
cold weather use) which can be fixed 
or removed in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production 
of this Coat are guarantced fast dyes. 

The lining can be removed without in any 

way affecting the smart appearance of the 
coat, and in this way can be worn in mild or 
rainy weather. The only coat on the market 
that answers the purpose of two or more 
coats. Post free on receipt of £2, under our 
guarantee to refund your money should the 
coat fail to give satisfaction. These Coats 
can also be supplied in Navy Blue (guaran- 
teed fast dyc) at, 45/- carriage paid. 
When ordering give your height and chest 
measurement (taken over waistcoat). 
Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat 
extra to cover postage. 
Orders by post to be sent to 


CURZON BROS., Ltd. 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters, 
New Head Depét: 


36 & 37 NEW BRIDCE ST. QU she'Would knows 
Mt Gurzortd jn Gloiher ZA 


40 Shops in London and Suburbs. 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, 
LONDON, €E.C.4. 
When ordering mention 
The Spectator. 
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obtain the relief which has alread) 
benefited thousands cf sufferers? 


( PHYSIKURATE neutralises the 
excess of Uric acid, and it is only 


@ the excess which causes trouble. 


URI 


SLEEP.” 


ree sives— Sie, Bie. & 42/0 


Loi NT Ti 


send remittance direct, and a bottle will be forwarded post free. 
p PHYSIKURATE, Lid. (Dept. 14). 92a Upoer Clapton Had, joadoa, £.5 
po a 


ALUN ULAR 


UU LUU U MOURTUL 


Why suffer the pangs of Rheun- 
matism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Gout, 
or any kindred ailment, when by 
taking PHYSIKURATE before 
retiring for eight nights you will 





| “worKs SIKURATE 


E WHILE YOU is obtainable from all chemists and from Edward 

Prichard, 10 Vigo Street, W., Selfridges, John 

oe - Army & Navy Stores, Boots, &., in 
t 


Should you erperience difficulty in securing PhysiK vrate locally, 








ONQUISTADO 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 


maybe ROBSED CF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


wniess you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 


opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 


348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been bern free 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 


Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send a 
£15,000 required annuaily. 


Donation to the Secretary to-day. 





Holbein’s “Ambassadors” 


Among the documents found after the death of 
Miss Mary Hervey were some sheets of her illu- 
minating work dealing with “The Ambassadors” 
Holbein’s famous picture in the National Gallery, 
These sheets have now been issued in book foams | 
by Miss Catherine Mary Phillimore, her literar | 
exccutrix, with reproductions of the more i 
portant prints that appeared in the monograph 
originally published in 1900 by Messrs, George 
Bell. After long, intelligent research Miss Hervey 

| 

| 





} 

sp el ‘ 

proved, apparently to the satisfaction of the 
National Gallery authorities, that the personages 
represented in the- painting are, on the left, Jean 
| de Dinteville, Lord of Polisy, and, on the right, | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





George de Selve. Price 5s, 
ON SALE AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY; 


and Messrs. HATCHARD, Piccadilly; or of 


Messrs. POYNDER, Holybrook Press, 324 Gun Street 
Reading; or of , 




















Small Classified Advertisements, 


Co #et, Xr. 
MBs, HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, hay 


FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gos fir 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British geutlewomen only, Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. , 


\ WITZERLAND.—Large country house to let furnished, 
h Beautiful position, Excellent sports. Modern appointments, Electriy 
light, Everything provided. Very moderate terms, Also mountain chalet. 
Photos.—Miss PHILLIPS, Richemont, St. Légier above Vevey. _ 























Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 16 S.R., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. 1 Established 20 year; 


‘ 








Concert. 


AEOLIAN HALL, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27th, at 3.15 p.m. 

D heer STERLING MACKINLAY. OLD SONGS AND 
BALLADS. KENNETH MACKINLAY. THE CHORISTERS, 

83, 6d., 53. Od., 3s. 6d., 2s, 4d. Family Tickets, Terms for Schools. Mayfair 2097, 

a 
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__ Appointments, Xc., Vacant and Wanted. 


oe eli dt ie GTR © 2, 
APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF WOMAN VISITOR, 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Chief Woman Visitor, The duties 
include the supervision of the Staif of Women Visitors, dealing with women an 
children, making investigations under the Children’s Acts, interviewing unmarried 
mothers, and assisting in a variety of matters connected with the welfare of widow, 
children and other necessitous persons, 

Candidates must be well educated, and have had a recognized training in social 
economics. A University training, or a certificate or diploma recognized by the 
Ministry of Health or the Board of Education, would be considered an advantage 

Age not under 30 years. Salary £300 per annum, rising, subject to satisfactory 
service, by annual increments of £25 to £450. Candidates are invited to state th 
salary they require, and the Guardians will fix the salary of the Officer appointed at 
a point within the limit of the scale, having regard to experience and qualification 
of the successful candidate. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be made upon a form to 
obtained from my office, and must reach me not later than the 23rd day of October, 

23 





Union Offices, Edmund Strect, Birmingham, JAMES CURTIS, 


October 9th, 1923, Clerk to the Guardians, 
NIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

The following vacancies exist on the staff of the University :— 

1, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. Candidates should possess a first clas 
Honours Degree in Physics of a British University, or equivalent qualifications 
Salary £800, rising by annual increments of £25 to £1,000, (If appointee under 
35, initial salary will be £600 plus a sum of £25 for each year by wh h his age a 
date of appointment exceeds 27.) 

2. SENIOR LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE AND JURISPRUDENCE 
Candidates should preferably hold a first class Honours Degree of a British 
University. Salary £600, rising by six annual increments of £25 to £750. 

8. LECTURER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY AND COMMERCIAL LAW @& 
in COMMERCE (including Commercial Law). Candidates should be under 3 
and unmarried. University Degree essential, Salary £450, rising by five annua 
increments of £20 and two final increments of £25 to £600. 

Appointment on probation for three years in the first instance in cach cast 
In that of the Professorship of Physics a life agreement will be given in case @ 
renewal, Salaries of the University staff are subject to a deduction of 5 per cent 
in respect of superannuation benefit. Free quarters or a house allowance a 
provided and free first class passages to Hong Kong and on return at end @ 
agreement, 

Fuller information may be obtained from the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SEC 
RETAKY (Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Strect, S.W.1, to whom 
requests for the necessary forms of application should be addressed in writing 





I ESIDENT LAND AGENT has vacancy for a PUPIL. Land: 
owner’s son preferred, Instruction in all branches of estate management.— 
Apply FORBES, Underhill, Oswestry. 
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UBLIC SCHOOL BOY (young) with widowed Mother ané 

delicate brother and sister dependent upon him would be grateful for any 

offer of EMPLOYMENT or FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE, References,—Box 1206, 
The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2, 
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HE REV. R. G. E. BOWERS may require a change of work 
after Christmas. An appointment as CLASSICAL MASE would be 
dina school not under the Board of Education and where there would be 

welcome giving voluntary help to the Clergy of the district on Sundays.— 





tunity of # 
2 Rc hool, Warwick 
am FT 
GISTANT LIBRARIAN Wanted, literary woman, used to 
A routine of important library. Must have held similar position and be 
4+ ‘with pleasing manner and appearance, Not over 40, State special 


experience, 
13 York Street, 


Adve rtisoment Writing and Publicity 


without which no — * ieation considered,— 
. 2. 


+4.eqtioDS and library 
giiicatic Covent Garden, Zondon, W.C 


fox 1207, the Speck tator, 


(AREER that PAYS 





work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for partic lags 

si tree lesson to Dept. T. 51 Shaw Institute, 1 Mortague Street, London, W.C. 
AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 


described by Experts in each profession. 

‘et Version Dow MEN'S 1 in 7 Sections, price 64d. each post free.— Write 
Pal particulars to wom! N’S EMPL L oY ME N T um pt. A) A), 54 Russell Square, W. C. C1. 
eS ————— = _ 


—— 





Lectures, Scholarships, Ke. 
TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


H Publlo Lecture on “‘ FRANCO-GERMAN RELATIONS SINCE 1870" will be 
vo (in English) by M. Elie Halévy (Professour A l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
p at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), at 5 p.m. on MONDAY, OC TOBER 29th, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICK KET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 








_Academic Registrar. 








SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LONDON), 


HALL 


G UILD 
(CORPORATION OF 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4 
Principal : 
Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 





cts and STAGE TRAINING 
Opera, 


PRIVATE LESSONS In all Musical Subjec in Elocution, 


Gesture, Dancing, 


lusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s, 


Complete Musical Education at in 
Saturdays. 


Opera Clas: 
Special Tralning Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 


AUTUMN HALF TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 29TH. 





Prospectus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to general public) free. 


Tele.: Cent. 4459. H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
Secretary. 
YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _ 8.W. 15. 
COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 









DEMONS STRATION sc HOOL, 

1 , M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
) nd M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants froma, the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
k. E. LAWRENCE, 





NG’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Stulents 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 

Auatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 

Net Ball, dc. Fees £165 per annum. —For x prospectus ¢ apply SECK RE TARY. 


LI 
HE BEDFORD 





Girls’ Davndia and Colleges. 
(JIRION HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 


An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The suceess and 
large i nerease of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 

as te ) the existing + arms s. The hey mayan s wath is that of a high-class School. 
Apply tothe PRINCIPAL, 














pue CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Schools.) 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School lines, 




















may enter the Preparatory School at the age of eight years. 

, the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and entrance to the 
0 ities 

Modern Classrooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium and good Playing Ficlds, 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle, 

litustrated prospectus on ap plication to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
PEXRHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 

Upper, Middle, Janter ond Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a ia : 
po HEST ER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
(Oa the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 

CHURCH SCHOOL 
Head Mistress Miss KITCAT. 
St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 


Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
, Bursar es available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
“tholarships to the Universities 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





YVERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


Hoad-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. 1c lass. Trip., Cantab). 


| INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
7 | HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


Wt HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
K BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and sea air. Prit icipal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergy men’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. . EI ntire charge if desired. 
EAFORD. 


rH DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Honours School of 


rNHE 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 
‘{ UDOR HALL 


Boarders only. 


GIRLS, 




















SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
er Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals 4 Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
House sti — in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC s oreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
_LEC TU TRES BY WELL- KNOW N PROF E SSORS. 





GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends “ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 


Kntire charge of Children with 


thorough education, for Gentlemen's Daughters only. 
4 mins. from sea.— 


parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 
For illus. Prosper ‘tus apply Prin ‘ipal, Miss WIL TSHIE R. 

)}DENSTE ADS, HOME FARM SC HOOL, Crosby-on-Eden, 

4 Cumpberland.—School for Girls, 8 to 16, English, French, Mathematics and 
Latin. Exceptional advantages for Singing, Pianoforte (Matthay Method) and 
Eurhythmics, Dairy and poultry farming included. Farm produce provided— 
cream, butter, eggs, Six qualified Mistresses and hospital trained matron.—For 
Prospectus a apply PRINCIP. AL. 


N RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL T Ri AINING ~ COLLEGE, 
20 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 
Full partic ulars on applic i 
J ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations and for ~ universities if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 


‘PHORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS. — Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls, Games, gardening, domestic 





science, 


Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated — on the hill il_slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


HASTINGS. — Co-educational 
Highly-qualified staff. Art, 


] OC KLANDS, 


School. 
languages, 


Home 


On coast, 300 ft. above sea, music, 














history, geography, survey, science, Entire charge of children all the year. 
Boys’ Schools and Colleges. 
he WER PREPARATORY SC HOOL FOR BOYS, 
TORRY BURN, FIFE.—Head- Master, F. G. WAILES, , Malvern College 
and Emanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head-Master of St. Ninien's: Moffat, 1913-23), 


to whom applications should be made for prospectus at Craigilower as above. The 

school stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth, 

Beautifully sheltered position, Healthy situation. Perfect sanitation. Electrie 

light. Easy of access. Terms moderate 

K® ELLY COLLEGE, TAV ISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

_EERING a for NAVAL CADETS, 

M.A. 


Special ENGIN 
PRU} 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 
Head-Master: H. V. 





irs Lb AAD SB, 


C HANN EL 
OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
was opened in September. 





Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt. Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.1.E., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Licut.-Gen. Sir 


M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
MORGAN-SMITH. 


ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., 
Esq., and the Rey. G, O. 





Head-Master :— 
The Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.8. (St. Cath’s 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 





The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm. Beautiful 
climate, healtby situation, electr'c light, easy of access. 


Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER. 


Mf? ee CQLbL EB Ge ES eo 
I SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 


ENGINEERING SECTION 

Principals 

A. LEACH LEWIS, M.A. 
W. LEACH LEWIS (Caius College, 


D REGHORN CASTLE | 





(Pembroke College, Camb.). 


Camb.) 
SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 


prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H, M. RUSH, 
s.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R, W, 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of wo Milan and playing- 
fields on the me of the Pentland Hills Workshop, museum, ennis-courts, 
swimming, &c,—Apply for prospectus to HEAD- MASTERS or "the SECRETARY 
17 Rutland Street, Ediuburgh, 
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ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 


An Examination will be held during the last week In May, 1924, for the awarding 
of SIX Scholarships, value £60 downwards, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 





1924. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete for one of the Scholarships, 
but a much higher standard of work will be expected. 
TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 
playing fields. Every care and comfort ; staff of graduates; moderate fees. Pros- 
pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 


EWQUAY 
Preparator 
Ideally situated, 
coast scenery. 
Preparation for the Public Schools, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations, Fully-qualified staff. Trained Nurse-Matron in residence, 
Garden, playing fields, swimming, etc. Entire charge of Colonial boys if desired. 
For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


RITISH COLUMBIA.—To Parents, Public School Boys 
who wish to take up farm life in British Columbia should send for pros- 
pectus of a Ranch School at Waneta to Rev. Dr. FLOYER, Esher, Surrey, 


OU CAN LEAD A HEALTHIER AND HAPPIER LIFE at 
Zebediela, the premier orange-growing estate in South Africa, A delightful 

and healthy climate (4,000ft,), congenial society, varied sport ; plentiful and inexpen- 
sive native labour; married people live comfortably on £200 per annum, Taxation 
negligible, The Company affirm that an investor or settler may reasonably anticipate 
from 10 acres in full bearing a net profit of £1,000 per annum on a capital outlay of 
€1,350, which estimate has recently been officially confirmed.—Full details from the 
— Realty Trust, Ltd, (subscribed capital £400,000), 37 New Broad Street, 

ondon, E.C, 2, 





COLLEGE, CORNWALL. 
School for BOYS from six to fourteen years of age. 
cing the sea and commanding extensive stretches of magnificent 














Pribate Tuition, Kr. 


jLOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocabulary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 











Scholastic Agencies. 





Information and considered 

advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
C455 ERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273. 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Informatton, 

The age + Rit district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

-ATON, 


S CHOOLS carefully 


HUTORS 














JI. & J Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
Telephone: Central 5053. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Recent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 








Authors, Cypeturiting, &c. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production, 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor's Commons, E.C, 4, 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
e LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-readir 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home an 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquiries invited. 


Dare Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 








DE 





to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
llustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. per 
,000.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


AKE INCOME BY WRITING.—Postal Courses in Article 

and Story writing. Student earns £110 in 2 months. Many other successes, 

—Write for interesting free booklet, “ Pen Profits,” to SECRETARY, Literary 
Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 

















Tours, &c. 


rai’. H E meaenertzs¢ Baetz =. 
Visited with N, 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
February 15th—EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
March 7th.—PALESTINB, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &e. 
March 13th.—ALGERIA-TUNISIA, Motor tour de Inxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159, Auckland Road, London, 


FURTHER DETAILS OP ESCORTED TOURS 





S.E, 19. 





—<——— 
——— 


Financial, &c. 
EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of Ty 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House W 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 per cent Loag 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, . Stock 


i 











Miscellaneous. 
ARSON’S 


Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequaljs: 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and compo surfaces, at 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write . 

WALTER CARSON SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11, 


USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you way 
locally, send us your order, We have one of the largest stocks jp Lond : 

both vocal and instrumental. Post {ree (orders 5s, and upwards) on receipt of caah. 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. i 


N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and Tetailore 
successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISTBER 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, Londop Blt 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. oe 
y S art , ye an TrTDswaS 
ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE TURN Sor 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for des: tiptive pris 


list or send garments for free estimate, or we collect. —LONDON TURNING 00 
(Dept. A), 16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘’Phone: Dalston 4777, ; 


THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. 

DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. 

sizes for Ladies, Gents and Children, 
Atheentc Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ams 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas Incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENKRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, Londo; 





~ rr. 














By Post 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable, 4 
Patterns and prices post free. — Dept, z, 








£2 2s. 
W.1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Vale 

assured, Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If offer not accepted, parcel returnej 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or ctherwise 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


Se only absolute Cockroach Exterminator is “ Blattis,” 
the Union Cockroach Paste. Guaranteed to completely destroy them 
by the sole makers:—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield, Tins 
1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 5s., post free. 





Estd. 1850, 











RESDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de 
4 scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all partse—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenic, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1 


S* ANDREW’S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 





President: The Most Hon, the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.MG., CBE, 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of ti 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North Wales), and ite numerous Villas ar 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Voluntary boarders without certificates received, 
For particulars apply to— 
DANIEL E, RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 56, Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can be seen by appointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W, 
Telephone : Langham 1827. 


ARNES CRAY MATERNITY AND NURSING HOME— 

Old world house and garden within 14 miles of London,  Strietly private 

5 acres of grounds, Home produce, Inclusive fees from £3 $s, Private wan 
extra,—MATRON, Barnes Cray House, Crayford, Kent, 











G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
‘Old Equitable” for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,594 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders No Commission 





and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 570, 
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{| Hodder and Stoughton announce the publication of 

TALES OF TRAVEL =n 

28/- net. 

By the MARQUESS CURZON of KEDLESTON, K.G. 
Prospectus on application 
— 
RUDYARD KIPLING 
KIPLING CALENDAR. With a Quotation from Rudyard Kipling’s Works for every day of the Year. 3/6 net 


pUDYARD KIPLING’S COLLECTED VERSE. The one-volume India paper edition, cloth, 25/- net; leather 35/- net. The 
original one-volume edition, cloth 25/- net; leather 35/- net. The original three-volume edition, £3 3/- net the set. 

THE RUDYARD KIPLING “ JUST-SO STORIES” PAINTING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. “ The Elephant's Child’; “* The 
Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo"; ** How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin "’; “* How the Alphabet was Made." 2/6 net each 


THE NATIONS OF TO-DAY 
THE NATIONS OF TO-DAY: A New History of the World. Edited by John Buchan. The following volumes are now 
yeady 3 France,” “ Japan,” “ Italy,”” “* Yugoslavia,” “ British America,” “* Great Britain,” (Two Volumes), and “ Baltic and 
Caucasian States."" With Maps. Prospectus on application. 15/- net each volume 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
Is1T PEACE ? By the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, O.M. ** Peace can | be restored by a full recognition of the 


equities as well as the humanities—of the humanities as well as the equities. have sought in these pages to deal fairly 
with both.” 10/6 net 

















LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


OLD DAYS AND NEW. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Uniform with his most successful volume, ‘* Forty Years On,” now in its 
fourth edition. With Portrait. 15/- net 








JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY 
ECONOMICS OF THE HOUR. By John St. Loe Strachey. 


“Mr. St. Loe Strachey writes this volume with that lucidity of exposition combined with apt and vivid illustrations which 
we associate with his work. As he deals with them, the mostintricate problems become simple."’—The 7imes. 7/6 net 


C. B. FRY 
SS ee 
KEY-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. By C. B. Fry. With a chapter on Disarmament by H.H. Prince Ranjitsinhji, 


Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. It is a mine of information of permament interest and value on the subject. With 
charts and diagrams. 7/6 net 











{| Hodder and Stoughton announce for publication next week (October 23rd) 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, G.C.B. 


By J. A. SPENDER. Illustrated. Two Volumes, 42/- net. 








ARTHUR MEE 
ARTHUR MEE’S WONDERFUL DAY. With Plates in Colour and numerous Illustrations in Gravure. 
Mee's Hero Book,” “* Little Treasure Island,” ** Arthur Mee’s Golden Year.” 

W. PETT RIDGE 


A STORY TELLER: Forty Years in London. By W. Pett Ridge. 
“It contains more good stories to the page than any book about London ever written."—Evening Standard. 
Illustrated from Portraits and Caricatures. 15/- net 


F. L. M. MOIR 
AFTER LIVINGSTONE: The Story of an African Trade Romance. By F. L. M. Moir. With a Preface by Ilan Hay. This 


remarkable book relates for the first time how two business men, brothers, answered Livingstone’s call, pioneered the trade 
movement, and introduced commerce into the heart of the Continent and destroyed the slave traffic. Illustrated. 6/- net 


J. C. SQUIRE 


ESSAYS ON POETRY. By J. C. Squire. Author of ‘* Poems" First and Second Series, “* The Moon,” etc. These essays on 
Subject in Poetry "on Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and such living poets as Thomas Hardy, W. B. Yeats, A. E. Housman 
and Dr. Bridges, are as brilliant and delightful a series of Essays as Mr. Squire has ever written. 7/6 net 


HELEN DOUGLAS ADAM 
THE ELFIN PEDLAR and other Tales Told by Pixy Pool. By Helen Douglas Adam. Dr. John A. Hutton stands sponsor 


for the bona fides of what is surely one of the most astonishing books by a child-genius that has yet appeared. 
Illustrated. 7/6 net 





Uniform with “ Arthur 
7/6 net 





























EE 





ERNEST THOMPSON-SETON 
BANNERTAIL: The Story of a Gray Squirrel. By Ernest Th ompson-Seton. 


‘Another of the celebrated naturalist’s intimate and humanised studies of animal life.’”-——Times. 





8/6 net 








JEAN HENRI FABRE 
THE LIFE OF THE SCORPION. By Jean Henri Fabre. Uniform with ‘ The Life of the Spider,” ‘* The Life of the Fly,” etc. 


Darwin, long years ago, referred to Fabre as “a savant who thinks like a philosopher and writes like a poet.” 8/6 net 
JOAN DESTIN 
SONGS OF AN UNKNOWN SINGER. By Joan Destin. Intense and vivid feeling, put in phrases of much originality and 


tauty, is the leading characteristic of these charming and melodious poems. 3/6 net 
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Should one BUY BOOKS 
or BORROW THEM? 


The central feature of the service given by the Times 
Book Club's Library is that, with the few exceptions 
mentioned in the prospectus, books not on the lbrary 
shelves when pe A for will be specially bought for the 
subscriber from the -publishers. 


How completely this undertaking is kept, and in how 
many other important respects the library service given 
by The Times Book Club is superior to any other, will be 
seen from the following testimonials received from 
subscribers, and now printed by permission. 


A VERY REAL PLEASURE 


“T should like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
extreme satisfaction with the service provided by you. 
It would, 1 think, be a very serious omission on my part 
if I were not to place on record my appreciation of the 
unfailing eourtesy and help which I have at all times 
received from your staff. It is a very real pleasure to 
belong to your Library, and, although I have at various 
times belonged to many others, I can say without an 
reservation whatever that I know of no other to whic 
I should now care to belong.” 


72 BOOKS (costing £42 9 6) FOR £6 6 0 


“ Here is a small point that may interest you, for it has 
impressed me. During the last twelve months, for the 
sum of six guineas (or, say, under half-a-crown a week) 
I, a busy man with very moderate leisure, have been able 
to keep abreast of the best literature of the day without 
the least trouble or inconvenience to myself or my house- 
hold. I only wish I had kept a list of your books read 
in this period, most of them within a week of publication.” 


The books read by this subscriber during the year 
numbered 72, of which 22 were novels and 50 of a more 
serious character. If purchased these would have cost 
£42 9s. 6d. 


Write for rates and conditions of subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 














STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 
W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.HLS. series of notepapers 
and envelopes is appreciated by all to whom 
fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 
executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles, 
adds to these high quality notepapers the final 


suggestion of tone and refinement, 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head 
PARIS. 


Office: STRAND HOUSE, 


1,000 BRANCHES. 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 


BRUSSELS. 





Any Make of 
Raincoat 


Cleaned, Reproofed and Retinted. 






Raincoats, of any make, can be cleaned with 
perfect success in the “‘ Achille Serre Way.” 
All raincoats cleaned by us are reproofed by a 
tested process, and also retinted, at an inclusive 
charge of 8s. 6d. They lock as good as new, and 
are as weatherproof as new. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet “ Look- 
ing Well Dressed,” illustrated by Norman Keene? 


Achille Serre Ls 


Hackney Wick, London, 





Branches and Agents Everywhere 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Rectorial Address deli, ered 


at St. Andrew’s, October 10. By RUDYArR 
KIPLING. Crown 8vo. 2s. net; paper, ls — 


{7 Wesday 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per yol 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s, 64, net: 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 





| A HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL [IRELAND 
FROM 1110 TO 1513. By EDMUND 
l CURTIS, M.A., Erasmus Smith Professor of Modern 
| History, University of Dublin. 





8vo. 21s. net. 


Second Edition. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSODY 
| FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. By GEORGE 


SAINTSBURY. Second Edition. 3 Vols. 8yo, 
52s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I. From the Origins to Spenser. Vol. II. From 


| Shakespeare to Crabbe. Vol. III. From Blake to Swinburne. 











| Fourth Edition. -— 
MY COMMONPLACE BOOK. 





| si tne A _— By J. T. 
\| HACKETT. Fourth Edition. Thoroughly revised 
| and considerably enlarged. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net; 
leather, 16s. net. 

|! ss We can scarcely imagine a better bedside book, or one 


that can be consulted with a wider variety of interest. 
| —l y Telegraph. 


i 


POEMS: A SELECTION. By 
BLUNT. Extra Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


————_ 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


WILFRED SCAWEN 
7s. 6d. net. 




















BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair 
“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System 


“Anemia and the Hair,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles,” 

4 —Lady’s Pictorial. 
The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 

—Medical Record. 

Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book ts 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 








VAN IVINIVIVIV ADVI VSVBWARDYBWIVIVHYD OIG: 





A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 

ks, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the amen, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 





4. We maintain a LUterary service bureau, 


5. We conduct a mail order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. tha King 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD-FOWL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 





Written and Illustrated by 





EZS. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 
In One Volume. Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 
.————[S 


THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND, 1906-1923 
By W: ALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Lecky Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Dublin: 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





MANIN AND THE 
VENETIAN REVOLUTION 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 


OF 1848 


12s. 6d. net. 








THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


By WALTER GASTON SHOTWELL. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. 36s. net. 





THE EARLY HISTORY 

OF CHARLES JAMES FOX 

Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
Silver Library. 7s. 6d. net. 

New Impression. 


By the Right 
Bart. Crown &vo. 





WHEEL-TRACKS 
3y E. GE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN 
With 31 Illustrations. &vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


any other volume so many good 
Every chapter is the 


ROSS. 


“It is unlikely that you will find in 
stories set forth with so much wit and good humour. 
best kind of entertainment.””-—Sunday 7 tmes 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF ANDREW LANG 
Edition. [Edited by Mrs. LANG, our 
Photogravure Portraits. 

In Four Volumes. Limited to 1,075 Copies. 

Crown 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

An edition printed on Oxford India Paper, 
limited to 260 Copies. £2 12s. Gd. net. 


Collected with 


in Two Volumes, 





OF CHILDHOOD 
MARE. A New Edition with 8 


SONGS 
By WALTER DE LA 
Coloured Plates and several Black-and-White 
by ESTELLA CANZIANI. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A Large Paper Edition in Demy 8vo. is issued, limited to 310 

copies, each of which is signed by the Author. £2 2s. net. 





BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 
Memoir by the Rey. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





MEDIEVAL CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
THE MODERN AMATEUR 
More particularly with reference to Metal and Enamel. 
By NEWTON WETHERED. With Illustrations. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 





CURRENCY AND CREDIT 
By R. G. HAWTREY, Author of “ Monetary Ree 
tion.” Second Edition. Svo. 15s. net. 


mstruc- 





HIPPOCRATES AND HIS SUCCESSORS IN RELA- 
TION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEIR TIME 
By R. O. MOON, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), F.R.C.P. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





RELATIVITY: 


A Systematic Treatment of Einstein’s Theory 
By J. RICE, M.A., Senior Lecturer in 
University of Liverpool. With 


S + 





Physics at the 
Diagrams. S8yo. 18s. net. 





Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 





Illustrations | 














BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO READ. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7/6 net. 


A GREAT BOOK. 
New Edition Now Ready. 
IN THE MIDST 
OF LIFE. 
Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


sapplied by rev 








The adjective great is frequently + iewers and 


pt thlis hers to w orks that can only he class ed as having outstand- 
ing merit. ‘In the Midst of . sa or me of trul y great 
stories that should be placed on the i If beside Kipling’s “ Life’s 


Ae dy 


A POWERFUL NOVEL. 


HIS CHILDREN’S 
CHILDREN. 


By ARTHUR TRAIN. 


without question a first-class novel, 
a moment when the narrative stands still 


Handicap,”” and Conrad’s “ Tales 











and there does not 


or even 


Ti is 18 
seem to he 
drags, 


THE BEST “ CREEPY ” BOOK IN THE LANGUAGE. 


IN A GLASS 
DARKLY. 


By SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


iis famous book has been 














Owing to a business entanglement t 
out of print for some years, and ha wen extremely difficult to 
obtain, A new edition is now on sale, and admirers of stories 

mat are uniquely weird and yet uniquely convinein 
a ised to secure the book while it is available. 


A FINE NOVEL. 


THE CAPTIVE 
HERD. 


By G. MURRAY ATKIN. 


hly interested from pi 
t] a brighter view of lif 














Carries the reader thorous ge to page, 


ml leaves him refreshed w 


[ SPECIAL LICENCE. | 


By dpueaner ha siacnaed 


en greatly en 








“TT have he 


JOSH JENNINGS 
AT LUXOR. 


By R. W. CAMPBELL. 








“Jn ‘Josh Jennings at Luxor’ the author maintains his 
form.”’—Punch, 
* Enjoy the fun liberally provided.”’—Sketcl 


CHARACTER FORMATION IN: CHILDREN 


MOTHER AND 
SON. 











By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY, 





Author of ** Motherhood,” etc 
The author emp yhasises the immen importance of the first 
vears of a child’s life and gives a comprehensive interpreta i 
of the secret life it liv es. Childish faults and virtues are con 
dered, and there is a valuable : r tl whole hject 
egesting fresh methods of treatment 
book no parent ¢ rd to miss 


_ NASH'S 2 ] 6 Sian: 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt lettering. Price 2/6 net. 
THE BEST FICTION LIBRARY IN THE WORLD. 
New Additions 
THE ARROW OF GOLD, by Joseph Conrad; 
MAKER'S ROMANCE, by F. Marion é 
COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER, by A. E. W. Fai. n; 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE, by H De Vere Stacpocle; THE 
DREAM SHIP, by Cynthia Stockley; MRS. THOME SON, by 
W. B. Maxwell; THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL, by Arnold 
/. Mason 


A CIGARE Si 2 


Bennett; MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY, by A E. 
(next week). 
* Surely Mr. Eveleigh Nash is the good genius of all good 


el readers,” Referee. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, LTD., 


148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


The Poems of RUDYARD KIPLING 
Tue Years Between; THE SEVEN Seas; BarkACK-ROOM 
Batiaps; THe Five Nations; DEPARTMENTAL DitTTIEs. 
Bound in Buckram or Limp Lambskin, 7s. 6d. net; 
Cloth, 6s. net each volume. 
Tue Service Epivion, in Ten Volumes, 3s. net each. 
A Kipetinc ANTHOLOGY. Verse. 
6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


A GREAT EVENT 
MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 6s. net 
A novel of great charm and tenderness by the world’s 
most popular author. 


E. V. LUCAS 
ag were] BEN 6s. net 


A delightful story which deals with the adventures of 
Miss Benita Staveley both as a woman of business and a 
woman of beauty and charm. 


E. V. LUCAS 
LUCK OF THE YEAR 6s. net 


A collection of essays, fantasies, and stories selected by 
Mr. Lucas from his work during the last twelve months. 


ROSE FYLEMAN 
A SMALL CRUSE 4s. 6d. net 
A book of verse which contains all the artistry and 
tender feeling that has made Miss Fyleman’s works de- 


servedly popular. 
RALPH NEVILL 
THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 
16s. net 

A vivacious and amusing chronicle abounding in anec- 

dotes and reminiscences of social life. 
“EVOE”’ (E. V. KNOX) 

FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 6s. net 

In this delightful book “Evoe” gently travesties the 
present-day novel. The book is sympathetically illustrated 
by Mr. George Morrow. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 
WHAT IS MAN ? Gs. 6d. net 


An outline for the general reader who wishes to know 
how modern Science regards Man. 


D. KENNEDY FRASER, M.A., B.Sc. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
6s. 6d. ne 
An introduction to the psychology of education in a Rene 
suitable for the reader without special training. 
Illustrated by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN 
THE RUBA’IYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


A new edition of this finely illustrated volume. 
10s. 6d. net 



































METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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VOLUME I. NUMBER yp 
‘ 


THE CRITERION. 


A Quarterly Review. 





OCTOBER, 1923.  Siten 


es 





CONTENTS. 


B ie RON Weee *e ore Bow Bee W. P, Ker 


CONCERNING THE DEVIL 


PRoressoR CHARLES GUIGNEBER? 
THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM _.,.. T.S. Euioz 
JONES’S KARMA . sib wes May SINCLAIR 
FROM THE GREY STONE »-» Ford Mapox Forp 
A NEW SHAKESPEAREAN TEST W. J. Lawrence 


GREECE sea nes »-. HuGo von Hormannstnay 
NOTES: 
W. P. KER wee bee CHARLES Wuaraiey 
EDITORIALS 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
Subscription 14/- post free. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON, 17 Thavies Inn, London, E.C.1, 


SANE ‘SEX BOOKS. 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight. 
forward information there is only one choice, and th at is The 
Life and Race Series, published by the proprietors o the 6d. 
Monthly Magazine, ‘Health and Efficiency.” The Books do not 
pander to weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused 
with the other kind of literature sold in certain quarters. 


WISE WEDLOCK THE REALITIES OF 
The Standard Volume on Birth MARRIAGE 
Control. Gs. 9d. post iree. A Book of Guidance for Adults, 


By ‘Dr. G. COURTENAY Gs. 94. post free. 
BEALE By Dr.G. COURTENAY BEALE 
SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY BOYHOOD 


The only authentic edition. The Facts of Life Bg “d to 
(Illustrated.) 9s. 6d. post free. Boys. st free, 
By Dr. R. T. TRALL. By CHARLES THOMPSON 
MANHOOD GIRLHOOD _ 
The Facts of Life presented to ihe Facts of Life presented to 
a Je. post free. N's. B MONA BAIRD 
Bs CHARLES THOMPSON fee 
xi HOW TO LOV 
MATRIMONY The Art of sae st ~~ om 
The Truth about Marriage. Marriage 


3s. post free. By WALTER M. GAULICHAN 
By MONA BAIRD YOUTH AND 


WOMANHOOD MASDEIEOOD 
The Facts of Life — Women. ~ Sex Knowle< bay ¥ oung 
post iree ,eople 


By MONA BAIRD By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
WE ALSO PUDLISII 


THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 


A Course of Training in Health and Physical Culture by the 
editor of “Health and Efficiency,” 4s. post free 
Special offer: The complete library of 11 books for 42s. 6d. 
Each price includes postaue — a tye as of * Stealth and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 





_—— = — —— : —_ - ————— 


| The Butler ‘Answers back. 


WHAT THE BUTLER WINKED AT 


Being the Life and Adventures of ERIC HORNE (Butler) 


<— = = ——— 


Are YOU in this book? 


FOR 37 YEARS IN SERVICE WITH THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Second Edition. 12/6 net. 
This is a straightforward, unvarnished and unsophisticated history by a butler of his fifty-seven years’ experiences a3 
a servant to Earls, Lords and Barons in their palaces and castles. It is written with the most de itful artless ness, and is 
printed by the publishers exactly as they received the MSS. The book will eudinuistedier thrill “the upper circles.” Here 
they have themselves described as their servants see the m, and Mr. Horne's frank and sometimes caustic comments on his 


employers and their ways of life cannot but give them food for thought. 
ot the least interesting part of the book is his detailed and realistic account of high life below stairs, wherein he 
ingenuously shows us that the manners and habits of the yellow plush brigade have altered little since the days of Thackeray. 


\ Send for full prospectus. 














London: T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd., 30 New Bridge ae 4 E. C. 4. _| 
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announce the publication of 


HODDER & STOUGHTON | 
| 


Mr. John St. Loe Strachey’s 


ECONOMICS | 
OF THE HOUR | 


7/6 net. 


“Mr. St. Loe Strachey writes this volume with that lucidity of 
exposition combined with apt and vivid iltustration which we 
s he deals with them the most intricate 


ate with his work. 
To his readers he points out that 


ms become simple... . 
these economic problems are at the moment absolutely vital. Touch- 
ing human life so closely, they involve emotions deep and sinister, | 

f any good result is to be attained they must be studied with 
Imness and detachment.”’—Time 









“Mr. St. Loe Strachey has the rare talent of disarming opposi- 
1 His convictions are so transparently honest, his manner is so 






t 
er ng, and his altruism so :s » that his readers have not the 
heart to differ from him . . . his book is a volume of sensible advice 








iddressed to the wage-earning cl: s. . . . In his dedication Mr. 
Strachey expresses a belief that his book will hardly be read by || 
hose to whom it fs addressed. It is to be hoped that he is mistaken; | 
but in any case such sound doctrine tends to diffuse itself; and its }} 
author may rest assured his exceilent book will fulfil its purpose.’’- | 
Morning Post. 





“Tt is greatly to be hoped that the title will serve to attract our | 


present-day politicians to settle down and read the book. For it 
deals with the elementary facts of economics, which politicians, not | 
n our own country alone, but all over the world persistently ignore | 
whenever they feel tempted to lay themselves out to win the applause | 
of the multitude or to sacrifice public to private interests.’’— 


Sunday Times. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., | 
Publishers, 





COMPANY MEETING. 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


Tre meeting of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., was held 
on Wednesday, October 17th, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., the 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided, and in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said he ventured to claim 
that it spoke well for the inherent strength and popularity of 
the business of the company that, in spite of the serious falling- 
ffin the general trade of the world, brought about by the insecure’ 

nditions which prevailed for so many months, they had emerged 

e year’s trading with a balance-sheet which, under all the 
rumstances, could not but be considered as fairly satisfactory. 
The company’s unique position in the Art World had not merely 
been maintaimed, but further strengthened. 

In particular did the Board take pride in the fact that the depart- 
ment which had been the leading one for the past fifty years and 
more still continued in the forefront. The Christmas, New Year, 
y and General Greeting Card Department, which had carried 
of Raphael Tuck to the four quarters of the globe, had 
more than maintained its record. 

The Book and Calendar Departments, which came next in 
Importance, had r been in a better condition. 

[he company’s Postcard Postage Competition had fully 
justified the labour uaa expenditure involved, and the real object 
of the competition 
fostaze question well to the front—had proved entirely successful. 

He wes satisfied that the next Budget would see the entire ques- 
tion of postage revised and the ld. postage on letters and the 3d. 
postage on all posteards revived. 

lhe full benetit of the company’s competition would then become 





* Queen’s Dolls’ House 


promising series, whi 


Posteards formed another unique and 
h they were producing by arrange- 











to keep Picture Postcards and the cheaper | 


with the authorities of the British Empire Exhibition, and for 
which a very large demand was anticipated. 
it marvellous Dolls’ House, with its beautifully furnished 
tooms and considerably over 1,000 individual articles, would prove 
or great attractions of the Exhibition. 
r had been fortunate enough to secure a unique site in the 
British Empire Exhibition. 
J tors recommended the payment of a final dividend on 
The Or ry shares for the six months to the end of April, 1923, 
at the r of 12 per cent. per annum, making, with the interim | 
ivi paid, a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year. 
4 port and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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M’ PUNCH 


WISHES TO 
ASK YOU A QUESTION 


RE you justified in depriving 
yourself and your family 


of the pleasure “PUNCH” 


would give you ? 


oo 
oe 


OU know how interesting and 

enjoyable ‘‘PUNCH” is. You 
know the pleasure of half-an-hour 
spent with an occasional copy. You 
find it delightful and entertaining, 
and you feel pleased and refreshed 
after reading it, 


Would you not like to have this 
enjoyment regularly, and to share it 
with the members of your family? 


The cost is trifling—therefore do 
not deprive yourself any longer of 
the entertainment that “PUNCH” 
would give you. Send the order now 
whilst you have the matter in hand, 





If you live outside the delivery radius of a news- 
agent, send 30/- 1 ubscription by post 
(includit ) to the * PUNCH” 


f 
Extra Number 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4 


" one years s 





Offices, 
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MARTIN HOPKINSON @ ComPAny 


Directors: M. Hopkinson, Geoffrey. S. Williams, Philip Lee Warner 


THE NEW ALDINE LIBRARY 


In the earlier half of last century William Pickering’s famous editions of the English Classics, known as 
the Aldine Series, cwed their reputation to the excellent printing of Charles Whittingham, of the Chiswick 
Press. In the NEW ALDINE LIBRARY the publishers challenge history, both in the title and because 
the Chiswick Press is again printing.the volumes. The first three titles announced here indicate the wide catholicity which ill 
be exercised in the choice of further volumes for the Library. 











Number II. is a unique Shakespearianum. 


I—THE THOUGHTS OF THE EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS 


ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE LONG. Rubricated in blue throughout. Koyal 8yo. Headband and silk marker, 
Canvas back, Ingres boards, 10s. 6d. net; whole parchment, £1 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Il—THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, WITH THE 


LATIN TRANSLATION OF A. T. BARTON. EDITED BY JOHN HARROWER. Royal 8vo. Edition of 500 numbered 
copies for sale. Rubricated title-page. Boards (as No. 1), 18s. net; whole parchment, £1 15s. Od. net. Postage 64. 
‘Barton was an authority to whom no book or theory concerning the Sonnets was unknown. Thus this exact translation 
has a special value. Besides its scholarship, it represents the mature exegesis of an expert . . . wellnigh perfect: a solid 
performance .. . strong, clear, vigorous, original . . . a marvel of scholarly taste and sustained effort."-—7he Oxford Magazine, 


II—VALOUR AND VISION: POEMS OF THE WAR, 1914-1918, 


COLLECTED AND EDITED BY JACQUELINE T. TROTTER. New and Enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo. — Rubricated 
Title-page. Boards (as No. 1) I5s. net; whole parchment, £1 11s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

“We may say quite briefly that this is by far the best of ali the war anthologies we have seen.”—The London Mercury, 
“Valour and Vision” will also be issued in Large Cr. 8vo. Cloth gilt, with special binding design. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 54, 


TUTANKHAMEN: AMENISM, ATENISM AND _ EGYPTIAN 


MONOTHEISM, WITH HIEROGLYPHIC TEXTS OF HYMNS TO AMEN AND ATEN, AND ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TIONS. By SIR E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D., F.S.A. With eleven full-page illustrations and numerous figures in the 
text. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 

“Here is a book deliberately aimed at the uninitiated, yet so well conceived and carried out as to be, in its way, a little 
work of art.”—Il’estminster Gazette. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORKERS. | sy AUsTIN HOPKINSON, MP. for Mossley Division 


of Lanes. Crown 8vo., boards. Is. net. Postage 2d. 
“The author shows how Socialism destroys political freedom and ruins Trade Unions. . . . In the final chapter he 
sets out the ‘One Thing Needful ”—which is not the destruction of capitalism, but the reformation of the capitalist.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


A VEGETABLE GROWER’S HANDBOOK. py Fanny BENNETT, F.RHS, and 
ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. Popular Re-issue. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
“The book can be recommended as a sound practical guide to the cultivation of good food plants.”—The Field. 


EUROPEAN HAND FIREARMS OF THE SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 
> 

TEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES, BY HERBERT J. JACKSON, AND WITH A TREATISE ON SCOTTISH 
HAND FIREARMS BY CHARLES E. WHITELAW, LA., F.S.A.; Scot. Quarto. With 72 whole-page Plates in Collotype; 
diagrams, tail-pieces, indices, etc. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies for sale. Real buckram back and corners, linen sides, 
gilt top. Vrice £4 4s. net. Special! prospeciu., with specimen plate, on application. Postage 1s. 3d. 

“A volume beautiful within and without . . . this book is not only valuable as a work of art and to collectors, it 
takes a definite place in the bibliography of gunmaking.”—The Field. 

The Complete Catalogue of Book and Art Publications will be sent on application. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


The one form of painting especially typical of the English genius is the water-colour drawing. No other country can 
boast such an array of talent as may be indicated by the names of Girtin, Cozens,*Crome, Cotman, Varley, David Cox, and De 
Wint; but above all these, the greatest master of the method is the purely English J. M. W. Turner. ~ The fact that in the 
National Gallery alone there are now, duly catalogued and classified, nearly twenty thousand drawings by this master, gives 
some idea of the fertility and power of his genius. This fact may, indeed, be no discovery to the elect, but the multitude who 
for decades have stood before the Turners in the exhibition rooms of the National Gallery have never dreamed that such 
treasures lay beneath their feet. 

From the point of view of the printer who seeks to reproduce upon paper by mechanical means water-colour drawings, 00 
sterner test could be applied than a rial upon Turner. As the result of very many months of experiment, the Publishers 
believe that the two reproductions advertised below will bear comparison with any earlier attempt, and not be judged failures 
if the limitations of mechanical reproduction be borne in mind. The process is a development of pure colour-collotype, and the 
paper is English hand-made drawing paper. Subsequent reproductions will, it is hoped, bring together in time a small but 
typical conspectus of the work of the English water-colourists of the golden age; and later, perhaps, other examples up t? 
our own time may be added, as well as examples by foreign workers in this medium. 

TURNER, J. M. W. VENICE: STEPS OF THE SALUTE WITH THE DOGANA, Refce. T.D. 295. Colour area, 
7” X103"; paper, 103”15"; mounted, 143”X163". 
TURNER, J. M. W. VENICE: S. MARIA DELLA SALUTE AND THE CAMPANILE._Refce. T.D. 351. Colour area, 
73” 103" ; paper and mounts as above. i 
Price—Each, mounted, £1 1s. (post free £1 1s. 6d.), or the pair £2 (post free £2 0s. 6d.). 
Furchasers desiring to frame without margins may have the prints only at cach 18s.; the pair £1 15s. (Postage 6d.) 

Suitable frames, “mounted” or “close,” are offered in the detailed illustrated Prospectus, now at press, which will be 
sent on request. The Publishers are also issuing four reproductions, colour-surface 12”XX10", after originals in THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. Although of English manufacture throughout, and Specially engraved to print on a chalkless paper, 
the price is 3s. 6d. each. Full details will be found in the above Prospectus. 
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